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GAME OF LONG PURSES 

| begins to dawn on the dullest intellect in 

Los Angeles that a grim joke has been per- 
petrated on the publisher of the Express, which, 
however, was not premeditated, but is the result 
of reflex action consequent upon the rumored 
switch of the Heraid to the evening held. As a 
retaliatory measure, Mr. Earl announced his in- 
tention of starting a new, one-cent morning daily, 
the Tribtne July 4 As soon as the owner of the 
Herald discovered this was not a bluff, but a 
bona fide venture. he called off the sale of the 
moring A. P. franchise to Mr. Hearst, aban- 
doned the evening field invasion and caused the 
Herald to proclaim its intention of standing pat 
as a morning daily. 

What an anomdlons situation!  Ilfp with three 
morning dailies, only two could get patronage 
enough to meet ctirrent expenses, to say nothing 
of profits on the investment, with the third losing 
from $5,000 to $8,000 a month, what sort of pick- 
ing can be had for a fourth morning sheet having 
only an indifferent news service and filling no 
long-felt want? To the dispassionate observer it 
would seem that Mr. Earl, in his eagerness to 
“discipline” the general, has made a tactical blun- 
der that is likely to prove costly. He should have 
waited until the Herald had burnt its bridges be- 
fore springing his new daily. Now, he must go 
ahead with his plan, since he has incurred too 
many obligations to recede from his announced 
purpose. 

Well, he has a long purse and can afford to 
lose $100,000 a year, for many years, which is 
probably what his Tribune will cost him. More- 
over, its establishment is bound to detract from 
the earnings of the Express; what it gets in the 
way of business will, in a measure, be withheld 
from the evening organ. Both papers will repre- 
sent the one policy and, presumably, circulate in 
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the same field. Why should the business man 
duplicate in the morning, or vice versa, what one 
expenditure ought to procure? The patronage of 
both papers is certain to be of a similar nature, 
owing to the restricted purview of their publisher. 

Clearly, it is to be a fight between the two 
millionaire owners, Messrs. Otis and Earl. Rach 
has a goodly bank account, eath is in a towering 
rage and will stop at nothing to accomplish hits 
purpose. This means that large sums of money 
will be spent by the Times and Herald to preve 
their superiority to the new aspirant for popu- 
lar favor, with the Examiner sawing wood and 
keeping up its best licks to stay well toward the 
front of the procession. Four morning dailies in 
a city of 350,000 is an” absfirdity. In Chicago, 
with her two million and more population, the 
Tribune alone of the four morning dailies, includ- 
ing the German paper, is a money maker. Mr. 
Kohlsaat has achieved a tremendous circulation 
for his Record-Herald and it may be breaking 
even, much as the Examiner is here, but with no 
dividends forthcoming. 

Let the galled jades wince! The newspaper 
game has become one for millionaires, largely, 
anyhow. If Mr. Earl is content to devote part of 
his handsome income to the publication of a 
morning daily in which to quote Scripture and 
preach, who shall carp? It is his privilege. As 
to the Herald, if General Otis would damn the 
protective tariff in that sheet and extol it in his 
Times, what’s the odds! Mr. Hearst in his Ex- 
aminer will contintte to tell us what a great ptb- 
lic benefactor he is and what a fine President he 
will make. so we, the groundlings, should be 
meastirably happy. On with the morning news- 
paper dance! Let joy rides be unconfined! 

MR. PATTON’S AMAZING CREED 

URIOUS reasons, often illogical and seldom 

forcible, denote the trend of the antis in 
the campaign now being waged in California to 
defeat the constitutional amendment extending 
the suffrage to women. It is a little surprising 
to find so sturdy a defender, in the past, of the 
people’s rights, Hon. George S. Patton, of San 
Gabriel, one-time candidate fur congress, espous- 
ing the contention of the opposition. One might 
naturally expect a Democrat by birth and instinct 
to be in favor of a pure democracy, but his ad- 
dress before the Ministerial Union this week 
places him squarely in the camp of the reaction- 
aries. 

Still more surprising and disappointing is the 
line of argument he adopts. His main reliance 
in making converts to the anti-suffrage cause 
seeins to be based on the physical incapacity of 
women to enforce what laws they might be in- 
strumental in placing on the statute books. But 
so extraordinary a doctrine deserves to be quoted 
literally. - Said” Vigg Patron, 


All systems of government that are permanent 
are based on the law of physical force. Women, 
while they might pass laws, are not constitutionally 
fitted to enforce them: This making of laws by a 
class that had not the power to enforce them would 
result in a contempt for the laws, both on the part 
of men and women. 


This is queer reasoning. Carried to its logical 
conclusion, the prize fighter, the professional 
pugilist, is of more value to the state than the 
inmost intellectual woman, since he not only is 
able to pass a law by his vote in the legislature, 
but is so admirably qualified to enforce it after- 
ward. Mr. Patton, then, would deprive the state 
of woman’s counsel, except, of course, as she gave 
it indirectly through the fighting individual, who 
might or might not share her conviction and en- 
thusiasm. Truly, an extraordinary point of view 
for a rational being to take. 

Has Mr. Patton forgotten that the women, once 
given the right of suffrage, might easily hire men 
to do their fighting for them when it became nec- 
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essary to enforce a law. ‘There is excellent prece- 
dent for such a course. In the War of Inde- 
pendence thousands of Hessians, having not the 
slightest interest in King George’s cause, engaged 
at so much per diem to kill off the colonials, 
struggling to enforce a great principle; true, the 
hired men were defeated, finally, but what they 
did then others of a later generation are ready. to 
do. If you have the price, you can always com- 
mand the brawn. 

But not the intellect, Mr. Patton. Occasionally, 
it may be misdirected, but if it is worth while it 
prefers to’ remain untrammelled and wunbought. 
We take the ground that woman’s will and wom- 
an’s way are a fit supplement to tnan’s initiative 
and that what he attempts to accomplish will be 
all the better by reason of the assistance she 
gives in bringing his ideas to fruition. In the 
same way, his help will be equally beneficial to 
the cause she supports. O, what a narrow and 
untenable postulate is that which declares that 
because a woman is not physically able to en- 
force a law she should be debarred from making 
one. It is incredible that this should be seriously 
offered as an argument against giving her the 
ballot. But it is no weaker, no more illogical 
than other so-called arguments advanced by the 
antis. 
_ e 

LA FOLLETTE AND HIS CANDIDACY 

ENATOR LA FOLLETTE of Wisconsin is 

being strongly touted by certain of the in- 

surgent Republicans as a likely candidate for the 
presidential nomination on the Republican ticket 
in 1912. The slogan, we are told by one of his 
press agents, is “La Follette and a chance to win, 
or ‘Taft with sure defeat.” 

We will not dispute the latter half of this hat- 
tle cry. The disaffection of the rank-and-file 
voters with Taft’s tariff policies, as evidenced 
by the turning down of their thumbs on the Re- 
publican congressional gladiators in the 1910 elec- 
tions, and his foolish advocacy of a ship subsidy 
measure, in spite of this rebuke, prove that+his 
continued leadership of the party will be fraught 
with danger to the ticket. We have long con- 
tended that his renomination will spell defeat 
and result in the installation of a Democrat in 
the White House, providing a vote-winner and 
contidence-breeder man of the Woodrow Wilson 
type is selected to oppose Mr. Taft. 

That a Democratic victory could be averted by 
the substitution of Mr. La Follette for Mr. Taft 
is not readily apparent. Mr. La Follette is a 
sturdy fighter and in many respects a safe leader, 
but he is wanting in certain elements of popu- 
larity that are necessary at this time to insure 
success. Former Governor Hughes of New 
York, now associate justice of the United States 
supreme court, is rich in this regard and with 
him as the standard bearer the Republican party 
might triumph, but we cannot extend that feeling 
of confidence to La Follette. As a presidential 
candidate he seems to be, like his physical stature, 
a trifle under size. 

His course in combating Mr. Taft’s proposed 
reciprocity treaty is not convincing. At this dis- 
tance it smacks a little of politics. Should the 
measure pass both houses, there is no disguising 
the fact that it will materially help Mr. Taft’s 
candidacy for a second term; in the event of its 
failure, the responsible party is in disfavor with 
the people and as chief proponent of the agree- 
ment, the President is at loggerheads with those 
who are seeking to kill reciprocity with Canada. 

Tt may be that La Follette is sincere in oppos- 
ing the pending measure because of his great love 
for the farmers, whose interests he thinks are 
not safeguarded by the proposed agreement, or 
rather, because the terms are too invidious to 
suit him. But we look upon the treaty as the 
forerunner of that low tariff era so devoutly de- 
sired by the long-suffering, much-mulcted con- 
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sumers and through its ratification the grip of the 
tariff beneficiaries on the purse-strings of the 
country will be markedly loosened. Better this 
opening wedge now than the long-deferred gen- 
etal revision of the schedules promised by Mr. 
La Follette. Once get the reciprocity measure 
adopted and other reforms are morally certain 
to follow. 

MR. GEORGE’S FASCINATING SPEECH 
UPPOSING we give the Democrats in the 
lower house of congress the benefit of the 

doubt and credit them with honest intention in 
the passage of the revised wool schedule, even 
though their party platform pronounced in favor 
of free wool. As Henry George, Jr., of New 
York said in asserting his purpose to vote for the 
measure: “I do not regard it as much of a bill, 
but since it unites the Democratic side in battle 
order it will do. My preference was to have free 
wool and free woolens, too. I would have liked 
the bill to declare for free trade in wool and wool- 
ens, But, thank you, I shall take what I can get.” 

Continuing, Mr. Goerge stated that he was 
against any protection whatever, and, therefore, 
altogether against a tariff, even a tariff for rev- 
enue, which he regarded as one of the worst 
ways of raising revenue. Nor would he favor 
an income tax, even though thirty states have 
approved of a change in the Constitution that will 
enable us to supplement the revenue in that way. 
Yet he would vote for the income tax in pref- 
erence to a tariff tax, because it is direct. Said 
he, “You can see it; you know exactly what you 
are paying. Who in the world knows what he is 
paying under a tariff tax?” 

Arguing, however, that the march of enlight- 
enment opposes a tax of any kind upon produc- 
tion, Mr. George entered upon an elaborate ex- 
planation of the single tax philosophy and a more 
fascinating speech seldom has brightened the 
pages of the Congressional Record. ‘That it was 
received with profound interest by his colleagues 
was proved by the number of eager questions pro- 
pounded by fellow members, to all of which Mr. 
George made lucid and satisfactory responses. 
The son of his talented father does not believe in 
taxes upon any kind of industry, or upon any- 
thing that comes from industry. “I believe,” 
said he, “the whole burden of taxation, federal, 
state and municipal, should fall upon monopoly. 
I believe it should fall upon the mother of all mo- 
ndpolies, the earth; upon that value which comes 
to any piece of land not by reason of the toil of 
its owner—for all improvements should be ex- 
empted—but from the development of the com- 
munity; from social growth and social develop- 
ment.” 

Mr. George proved by various citations that 
the taxing of land values, ground values alone is 
not a mere dream, but a principle that is gaining 
in attention in the orient, in the antipodes, in 
Great Britain, in Germany, and in British Colum- 
bia, notably Vancouver. He traversed the Brit- 
ish budget fight in a most entertaining way, pay- 
ing a high tribute to his namesake, Lloyd George, 
chancellor of the exchequer, whom he character- 
ized as the “most wonderful politician in the 
world.” 

Congressman Needham of the Sixth (Cal.) dis- 
trict interrupted Mr. George to tell him that in a 
way the theory was being applied to California, 
since his irrigation district has only recently 
voted to exempt the irrigation improvements from 
all taxation in the state. “I congratulate Califor- 
nia,” responded Mr. George, after which he paid 
his respects to the anthracite coal trust of Penn- 
sylvania, and showed how his land tax would ef- 
fectually dispose of that monopoly. 

Representative Raker of the First (Cal) district 
was anxious to know who would take the land if 
the tax was so high that the owner could not 
meet it. He supposed the state would acquire 
possession. Mr. George explained that the appli- 
cation of a single tax should not be a hundred per 
cent valuation, but should fall short just enough 
to leave enough margin in the land untaxed to 
make a basis for sales. Mr. Raker pointed out 
that in California all the public sales under tax- 
ation go to the state, under the Torrens system, 
and he wanted to know how to proceed since 
there is no initial private sale. He was told that 
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the government at a transfer would guarantee 
title which the application of the single tax would 
not change. 

Mr. George closed his scintillant speech with 
a brief disquisition on the canons of taxation in 
which he showed that the single tax in applica- 
tion is the most economical of all taxes, more 
direct and more just than any other tax leveled. 
Fle was certain that if we apply taxation to land 
values so as to break down land monopoly and 
throw open the soil of the country to our fast- 
growing population, a prosperity will come “such 
as will dumbfound mankind and give to America 
the glory of carrying civilization to a point high- 
er than ever reached in the destinies of the race.” 
Mr. George’s able address might be read with 
profit by every citizen in the United States. It 
is more fascinating than the most popular novel 
of the year and has in it untold units of educa- 
tional value. 


POETS AND “NEAR POETS” 

HERE are poets and “near poets” in Los 

Angeles. Of the first, several take high rank 
for their noble imagery, their graceful diction, 
their mellifluous singing, the avidity with which 
discriminating exchange editors in other cities 
reprint their effusions testifying to the value of 
their work. Of the other kind, the “near poets,” 
there is a painful number and their organ of pub- 
licity, properly enough, is the Los Angeles Times, 
in whose columns, from week to week, appear the 
queerest outbrusts of capitalized rhymed lines 
ever set to thirteen-em measure. 

At the risk of being invidious—it is merely one 
selection of many that might be made—the lu- 
cubration entitled “Celeste,” appearing on the 
editorial page of the Times last Monday, is offered 
as a fair sample of the “near poet” style of ac- 
couchement. “Celeste” seems to have inspired 
the statement that, although small, “none other 
stood so straight and free.’ Whether this attitude 
of freedom was expressed by out-turned toes, 
arms akimbo and nose “tip-tilted, like a flower.” 
we have been unable to determine. Perhaps she 
was a straphanger and the careless grace with 
which she took the curves of the home-bound 
car at the rush hour may have inspired the near 
poet to this utterance. Or it may be that since 
the line preceding asseverated “There was none 
other half so fair as she,” and the succeeding one 
declared “There never will be one so dear to me,” 
the intersecting line quoted was forced upon the 
“pote’ to accomplish his rhythmic purpose, re- 
gardless of meaning. 

After Celeste had crept into the near poet’s 
heart, “by stealth,” in accord with the general be- 
lief that a great love inspires great ambition, so 
as to pour all prizes into the fair one’s lap, this 
gentle knight was eager for “power, place and 
wealth,” for, mark you, he 


could see nothing in the street 
Or in the market place that was complete 


until he’d brought it home and laid it at the 
fect of his Celeste. This language, we contend, 
is a trifle ambiguous. He could see nothing in 
Street or market place that was complete until he 
had brought it home—like a well-trained mastiff 
-—to lay at her feet. The vexed question arises, 
Was it complete before he rescued it from ob- 
livion, or did the giving of it to his inamorata 
render the object whole? ‘This uncertainty is 
exasperating. ‘To do justice to the closing stanza 
it must be set forth in full. Here is the touch- 
ing finale: 


But one sad’ day the argels came 

And took Celeste. 
I guess she’s happy with the Holy Name 

And all the rest; 
And yet she misses me, I know it, even there, 
And grudges Time its flight, as I do everywhere, 
Tilt I may clamber up the Golden Stair, 

And meet Celeste. 


We must gently chide “J. C. T.,” the modest 
initials appended to this work of art, for the ab- 
sence of positivism in regard to Celeste’s happi- 


ness. Why should he hazard a “guess” on the re- 
sult? Surely he agrees with that other, nearer 
poet: 


In realms above, where all is love 


there can be nothing but happiness, even if the 
presence of the author of tke ode to Celeste were 





denied? It is just like man’s self-assurance to 
“know” he is missed! As to grudging Time its 
flight, that must be a case of lapsus calami, since 
the Good Book informs us through St. John the 
Divine, in Relevations, that a mighty angel, 
clothed in a cloud, a rainbow upon his head, his 
face as the sun, his feet as pillars of fire, cried 
with a Joud voice, as when a lion roareth, with his 
hand uplifted to heaven that “there shall be time 
no longer.” Who is “J. C. T.” to impeach such 
testimony? However, we would not hamper his 
desire to “clamber up” the golden stair to rejoin 
Celeste. Speed, speed his ascent, say we! 





GRAPHITES 


In the death of Paul de Longpre, at his home 
in Hollywood this week, the art world suffers 
the loss of a painter whose photographic accuracy 
in the reproduction of flowers on canvas was lit- 
tle short of marvelous. Had his imagination been 
on a par with his technique, he would have been 
without a peer as a floral artist. A good colorist, 


| his paintings of his favorite studies attracted at- 


tention by their wonderful naturalness and east- 
ern tourists. especially, were his steady patrons. 
French by birth, he loved his adopted country 
and was intensely loyal to American institutions. 
Only one spot in the Pacific ocean had a tendency 
to lure his affections from Southern California, 
and that was Hawaii, whose colorful flora ap- 
pealed strongly to his artistic eye. Of kindly dis- 
position, an idealist. an enthusiast, with a great 
love for music. gaining no little reputation as a 
composer, Paul de Longpre passed away at 56, 
after an intermittent illness of more than two 
years’ duration. 

They were engaged in discussing the wool 
tariff in the house the other day with Congress- 
man Mann making a strenuous standpat plea for 
the retention of the schedule. Following his ef- 
fort. Mr. Underwood yielded ten minutes to Mr. 
Reilly of Connecticut, who, at home, is one of 
the publishers of the Meridian Daily Journal. Mr. 
Reilly declared that the cries for help going up 
from the Wool Trust barons and beneficiaries 
of Schedule K are pathetic and heartrending. They 
suggested to him the immortal lines of George P. 
Nevin’s “Woodman, Spare That Tree,” ta whose 
memory he offered due apology for the following, 
which was headed “Statesman, Spare That K-” 


statesman, spare my schedule! 
Touch not a single line! 
For years it has protected me: 
Looked after me and mine. 
"Twas dear Sereno’s hand 
That made it our own way; 
So let it, statesman, stand, 
My own dear Schedule K! 


That old high-tariff bunk! 
Its wide, protecting wings 
Cover wool and shoddy 
And tariff-armored things; 
Statesman, forbear thy ax! 
Cut not its trust-bound ties: 
Oh, spare my wooden tax, 
Now towering to the skies. 


When but an infant trust, 
I sought its mighty aid 
And, tell it if I must, 
I sure was amply paid. 
Specific is the duty 
And ad valorem too; 
Combined they are the booty 
That enrich our favored few. 


My purse strings round thee cling 
As twining vines in May, 

Tn which the trust birds sing 
My loved one, Schedule K! 

Old sched, thou god of wool! 
From now till judgment day 
We'll fight, we’ll throw the bull, 
My sweetheart, Schedule K. 


Loud and prolonged applause from the Demo- 
cratic side. 


Senator Kenyon of lowa is not the only one to 
reach the conclusion that tall lying has been done 
by witnesses summoned to testify before the sen- 
ate committee investigating the Lorimer election. 
It is to be hoped the Towa senator will follow 
up his suggestion of prosecution for perjury, for 
it is patent that either Edward Hines, the mil- 
lionaire lumber dealer, who was instrumental in 
raising funds to procure Democratic votes for 
Lorimer, or Clarence S. Funk, general manager 
of the International Harvester Company, has 
grossly deceived the committee. Mr. Hines may 
have trouble in proving that Mr. Funk is the 
guiltier of the two. 
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coossceex AMIONG TRIE PROGRESSIVE WOMEN <<< 


WHY MAN NEEDS WOMAN’S BALLOT 


II. By Clford Howard 


woman’s place is the home we grasp them 

by the hand and say amen most earnestly. 
The woman’s place is the home. But today would 
she serve the home she must go beyond the 
house. No longer is the home compassed by four 
walls. Many of its most important duties lie 
now involved in the bigger family of the city and 
the state. In the matter of schooling, for exam- 
ple, not only does the public government super- 
vise the studies of the children and provide them 
with the traditional routine book knowledge, but 
today it is taking the little tots from the mother 
and teaching them in the kindergarten, and the 
older children are being taught music, and sewing, 
and cooking, and domestic economy, and manual 
arts, and trades—subjects of instruction which but 
a few years ago were matters of private and in- 
dividual concern and subject to the direct super- 
vision of the mother. ‘Today, therefore, this one- 
time home duty can be exercised only by taking 
an interest and a part in government administra- 
tion. It has passed from the individual home, 
to the community home. 


So, also, in the matter of food. Today the 
woman cannot exercise any direct, personal su- 
pervision over the production of the necessities 
of life. If she would assure herself that the flour, 
the bread, the meat, the milk, the canned goods 
and the prepared foodstuffs of all kinds that come 
into her house are wholesome and pure and fit 
to eat and are served in correct measure, she 
must see that the state and city laws with refer- 
ence to the production and disposal of food are 
being properly enforced and properly complied 
with. And so, again. in matters of morals and 
health. Are the streets in proper condition? Are 
the alleys kept clean? Is the garbage properly 
collected? Is the city water fit to drink? Is the 
drainage in good order? Are the children pro- 
tected from contamination in the public schools 
and in places of public amusement? These and a 
score of other questions of like tenor occur nat- 
urally to the woman, but today they are all mat- 
ters beyond her immediate personal control. 
They are essentially home matters, family mat- 
ters, but they can be attended to today only 
through public channels. 


We see, therefore, that if the woman of today 
would exercise her natural preregative as the 
guardian of the home, she must of necessity in- 
terest herself in public affairs and take a part in 
their management. The woman who today re- 
mains quietly and passively within her own house- 
hold, contenting herself with the assurance that 
she is doing what her grandmother and her 
mother did before her, is grossly deceiving her- 
self. She is not doing what her grandmother did; 
she is not attending to the duties and the cares 
and the responsibilities that fell to the lot of the 
women of two generations ago. She is not fully 
serving her home, because so many of her duties 
are no longer to be found within the immediate 
home. Would she serve the individual family, 
she must serve at the same time the bigger fam- 
ily, of which her own is today but a part. 


And, in turn, if the city and the nation would 
succeed in the efficient management of the many 
‘household duties that they have been steadily as- 
suming, they must, of necessity, call upon the 
women to co-operate with the men in maintain- 
ing the new social household. The men can- 
not keep house alone. There is nothing that the 
man himself 1s more ready to admit. In his in- 
dividual household he does not for a moment 
question the truth that the woman is the regnant 
and supreme power in the kitchen, in the man- 
agement and care of the children and in the ad- 
ministration of the domestic economy. And if 
this is so with reference to his individual family, 
is it not equally so in regard to the bigger mu- 
nicipal family? Many of the most important du- 
ties of city government are today domestic duties, 
the collective duties of thousands of individual 
households, and wherein is the man fitted to per- 
from these duties alone? As a matter of fact, 
he is not competent to do it. He has assumed 
tasks for which he is wholly unfitted, both by in- 
clination and experience, and it is small wonder, 
therefore, that he has proved himself notoriously 
incompetent and incapable in the management of 
modern city governments. 

The very character of the modern city with its 
multifarious and complex duties, calls for the as- 
sistance of the feminine mind, the mind accus- 
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tomed to detail and variety of work and to a sense 
of responsibility for the comfort and the welfare 
of others. And we will find that such success as 
Our men-governed cities have met with is due 
entirely to the fact that the women have come to 
the help of the men and have given them of eheir 
knowledge and training and judgment. In truth. 
as time goes on the women are becoming more 
and more interested in civic and public matters, 
and despite their political nonentity are exercis- 
ing a potent influence in the administration of 
our social and political affairs. Indeed, the anti- 
suffragists are seizing upon this fact as evidence 
that the women do not need the ballot. It is 
pointed out that women are now serving on pub- 
lic commissions, that their advice is sought in the 
solving of domestic and industrial problems and 
that they have been responsible for many of our 
best reforms and institutions and laws relative to 
the child and the public health. 

That this is so none of us will for a moment 
deny. In truth, it may be questioned whether 
any of us, even among the women themselves, 
realize how much women have done and how 
much they are doing in behalf of the city and the 
state. Through local organizations, through con- 
federated state organizations and through the big 
national organizations, they are today perform- 
ing a wonderful work in the interest of social and 
political betterment. There are today fully a mil- 
lion women in the United States who are inter- 
ested in civic affairs and who are devoting them- 
selves to the cause of a better and a purer nation. 
And what these progressive, earnest, active, in- 
telligent women have already accomplished is be- 
yond calculation in measure of gold. 

Fully nine-tenths of the laws and institutions 
and reforms of the present-day relative to the 
welfare of the child and of the woman, and of 
public health and morals have been inspired and 
secured by women. Our juvenile courts, our pub- 
lic playgrounds, our vacation schools, our homes 
for delinquents, our child-labor laws, the laws 
forbidding the sale of liquor and tobacco to 
minors, the laws requiring the physical examina- 
tion of schoo! children and many others of like 


character must all be credited to the work of | 


women. It is they who initiated them and se- 
cured their adoption. And this is equally true of 
the laws and reforms relative to health and morals 
and sanitation. The cleaning of city streets and 
alleys, the collection and disposal of refuse, the 
filtering of city drinking water, the inspection of 
milk, the pure food laws, the laws abolishing lot- 
teries and prize fighting and horse racing, the laws 
forbidding expectorating in public places, precau- 
tions against disease, the sanitary inspection of 
stores and factories and school houses—all of 
these are now ours by reason of women’s interest 
and work in behalf of the public weal. 
back any one of these important and vitally nec- 
essary measures and at its inception stands a 
woman, or a woman’s organization. 


Because women have done all these things and 
becattse more and more are they taking a keener 
and more influential interest in the national wel- 
fare, are we to deny them the ballot? Could any 
question be more unreasonable, more unfair? The 
very class of persons who are today accepting 
as a matter of course these efforts and accom- 
plishments on the part of women and for this rea- 
son would deny them the ballot, are the ones who 
a few years ago were denouncing these selfsame 
women for daring to meddle in public affairs, for 
daring to come before the public, for daring to 
ask for an education. Only fifty years ago Susan 
B. Anthony addressed a teachers’ convention in 
New York, pleading that the girls be allowed the 
same educational advantages as the boys, and at 
the conclusion of her address the president of the 
convention could not refrain from congratulating 
her tpon the force and eloquence of her remarks. 
“But let me tell you, Miss Anthony,” he added, “TI 
would rather follow my wife or my daughter to 
the cemetery than to have her stand up here as 
you did tonight and speak in public.” That was 
the attitude of the public only fifty years ago; 
that same public that has persistently opposed 
the advancement of woman; and now that she has 
advanced, in spite of opposition and ridicule and 
persecution, and has shown her true worth and 
her true abilities and powers, this same intoler- 
ant public is not only obliged to admit her capa- 
bilities, but would now make of them an argu- 
ment against granting her the franchise, because, 
forsooth, woman is smart enough to accomplish 
all she wants without the ballot. 

To say to the woman of today, “You may take 
all the interest you like in public affairs and may 
help us all you wish, but don’t ask for the ballot,” 
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is to place her in the same awkward and rather 
embarrassing situation of the young lady in the 
nursery rhyme: 


“Mother, may I go out to swim?” 
“Yes, my darling daughter; 

Hang your clothes on a hickory limb, 
But don’t go near the water.” 


Could there, indeed, be presented any stronger 
argument in favor of woman suffrage than the 
civic work accomplished by women without the 
ballot? Has she not shown us her fitness to be 
clothed with the full powers of citizenship? She 
has served a splendid probation in the last few 
years, and comes to us with credentials that we 
dare not ignore. No other electorate ever taken 
into our body politic has come thus prepared to 
exercise its duties. These million intelligent, 
earnest women of the United States, typifying 
the true womanhood of our nation, have shown 
us conclusively the stuff that women are made of. 
The work they are doing and have done makes 
clear to us in what direction their interests lie. 
It shows us the character of their aims and their 
purposes and their abilities. It shows us that 
despite our changed economic conditions, the 
woman is still the mother, still the housewife, 
still the guardian of the home, and it shows us 
that in spite of her political handicaps and in 
spite of the many privileges denied her she is 
doing the best she can to adjust herself to present 
conditions, in order that she may fulfill her 
heaven-born duties. 

Moreover, we must not forget that these ac- 
complishments of hers in behalf of the social wel- 
fare have not been attained without struggle and 
effort and in many instances have been gained 
only after years and years of unremitting energy 
and determination. In all her work she has felt 
and has been made to feel her political inferiority, 
and although she has accomplished much, there 
is much more that she has been unable to do, 
simply becattse she lacks the power to enforce her 
wishes. Let one example suffice. For fifty-five 
years the women of Massachusetts have sought 
to obtain a law making the mother an equal 
guardian with the father over the child. Reason- 
able and just as this proposed law is, the women 
of Massachusetts have not succeeded in securing 
it. On the other hand, the women of Colorado, 
desiring this same law, secured it in just one 
year. In this single instance, chosen out of hun- 
dreds, we have an illuminating example of the dif- 
ference between the power of the woman without 
the ballot and the power of the woman wha 
stands equal with the man as a political sovereign. 

Furthermore, it must be remembered that the 
securing of good laws is, after all, only half the 
battle. If these laws are not properly enforced 
they are well-nigh useless. Many of our public- 
spirited women of today are finding their chief 
work in endeavoring to secure a proper admin. 
istration of the laws that they have been instru- 
mental in introducing. It is one of the hardest 
tasks and one of the most discouraging of al! 
with which the women of today have to contend. 
They find the men, the public officials, unsym- 
pathetic and indifferent, and against this indiffer- 
ence and lack of sympathy it is well-nigh impos- 
sible to make any headway. These men are the 
public servants, as much the servants of the wom- 
en as of the men, and yet the women have no 
control over them and have no choice whatsoever 
in their selection. They are obliged to accept 
whomsoever their brothers select for them, and 
the results are fully as disheartening and confus- 
ing as if the housewife were obliged to employ 
only such help as her husband insisted upon se- 
lecting for her and whom she could neither dis- 
cipline nor remove for a violation of her house- 
hold rules. The only remedly for such a con- 
dition of affairs is to give the woman the ballot. 
that she may express a direct choice in the elec- 
tion of public officials. Surely, if we are today 
permitting women to help us in the framing of 
good laws, and are gladly availing ourselves of 
their voluntary services, and their judgment and 
advice upon matters in which we acknowledge 
their superior intelligence, surely, I say, they de- 
serve in return the right to help us select our 
public servants. 


Not alone from our knowledge of women, not 
merely as a matter of theory, but from the rec- 
ords of history as revealed in the states and com- 
monwealths in which woman suffrage now exists, 
we know that the woman will be guided always 
in the selection of a public official by the charac- 
ter and the worth of the man. Is he worthy? Is 


(Continued on Page Seven) 
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HAT a life they led, those gay singers, 
W/ poets and fighters of seven hundred years 

ago! Well received in every chateau in 
southern France and northern Spain and Italy be- 
cause they amused, to be gay was their profes- 
sion. The theme of their verses was almost in- 
variably love, and love of a married woman, a sort 
of abstract love in which the most ardent declara- 
tions were permitted. Chaytor says: “It need 
hardly be said that the great feature of trouba- 
dour love-poetry 1s glorification of the married 
woman.” The greater the ardor the greater the 
honor and fame of the object. 

Rarely was reciprocal ardor looked for, and 
when by chance it was awakened, the suitor was 
banished—a not very severe punishment, for he 
found other charming mansions open to receive 
him. A peculiar institution of a wholly social 
nature were the “courts of love” that had recog- 
nized seats in various places in the south of 
France. Of these courts the judges were women 
of the highest rank. Among them were those 
recognized as courts of appeal. to which nice 
questions under the acceptable code were brought 
for final decision. An old record says: “The court 
of ladies, assembled in Gascony, has established 
with the assent of the whole court, this perpetual 
constitution, ete.,” showing the formal methods 
that prevailed in this matter. A notion of the 
questions discussed in the poetical tensons be- 
fore these courts may be gained from the follow- 
ing: “Can love exist between legitimately married 
persons?” 

The decision, which was given by the Countess 
of Champagne, daughter of Eleanor of Aquitaine 
(wife of King Henry I]. of England) was in the 
negative! Let us hope that it was a verdict on 
the relative force of the arguments, and not on 
the principle involved. On this aspect we may 
again cite Chaytor: “Transgression was not un- 
common, but society regarded it as exceptional. 
‘En somme, assez immoral,’ says M. Gaston de 
Paris, of the troubadour love; but the amount of 
transgression was surely small when compared 
with the amount of poetry to which this impulse 
Bave rise.” 


Js it matter of wonder that the two centuries 
or more in which the troubadours flourished form 
an era of pure romance and diffuse a golden at- 
mosphere that has not yet ceased to tint the lit- 
erature of the world? They were not vagabonds, 
those troubadours, as has been erroneously sup- 
posed. They were in many instances persons of 
high rank or good social position, while many 
were persons from the lower orders, who, show- 
ing talent, were educated by patrons of rank. Of 
the troubadour period in the literature of Europe, 
Thomas Carlyle writes: “Let each represent to 
himself that brave young heyday of chivalry and 
minstre!sy when a stern Barbarossa, a stern Lion- 
heart sang sirventes, and with the hand that 
could wield the sword and scepter, twang the 
melodious strings; when knights-errant tilted and 
ladies’ eyes rained bright influences, and sudden- 
ly, as at sunrise, the whole earth had grown 
vocal and musical.” 


Summary as this view of the origin of trouba- 
dour poetry is, no less abrupt was the passing 
of the Provencal poets. In his “Histoire de la 
Litterature Francaise,’ Demogest writes: “The 
greatest events thundered in the ears of the Pro- 
vencal muse in vain—the awakening of the world 
in the twelith century; the universal intellectual 
movement; those marvellous and far-distant ex- 
peditions that brought face to face two worlds, 
two religions—all those were incomprehensible to 
her. She spoke of the crusades, but with little 
faith and passion. She at times visited Palestine, 
but even there she dreamt only of her stale loves 
and hastened her return to sigh at the feet of the 
ladies of France.” 

This, Demogest holds as the secret of the de- 
cadence of the Provencal poetry—the absence of 
a profound inspiration. But it had qualities that 
influenced even Dante and Petrarch. [t may claim 
another explanation of its sudden subsidence. Its 
peculiar atmosphere was that of the social life 
of chateaux of the twelfth century. The cultiva- 
tion to which it appealed was there and not else- 
where in all Europe. Then came the brutal re- 
hgious (?) war against the Albigenses; the de- 
lightful chauteaux and the bright society of south- 
ern France were blotted out. and the poets, with 
their cansos, sirventes and tensos, fled, and their 
songs were hushed forever. 

In the debacle much of this literature ws lost. 
Only portions have come down to us. and these 
have been gathered by appreciative scholars into 
nearly every language of Europe. Saintsbury 
says the names of 460 poets are given and 25] 
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pieces have come down without the names of 
the writers. In the art of versification there is 
nothing like it today. The elasticity of the Pro- 
vencal tongue lent itself to effects that are im- 
practicable in most modern languages. Jt is un- 
transkatable in the exact form of the rhythm, but 
it exceedingly rich in suggestion, in that 
prompting that makes paraphrase and amplifica- 
tion irresistible. 

Although skillful in arms and prompt to run 
a tilt at tournaments and to draw blades in com- 
bat. they rarely wrote of war or on warlike 
themes. To this, however, there is a notable ex- 
ception in the poems of Bertran de Born, trou- 
badour and warrior, lord of Hautefort and one 
of the foremost nobles of Perigord, an ancient 
division of France. He was of sufficient promi- 
nence to ride to battle at the head of the nobles 
of Aquitaine in the service of Louis VII. against 
the Norman chiefs of the great conqueror’s fam- 
ily. He was, at times, the foe and again the friend 
of Richard Coeur de Lion, before arid while the 
latter was king of England. He dubbed the lion- 
hearted prince “Oc e No” (Yes atid No), and by 
that pseudonym refers to him in several songs 
and sirventes. He was on friendly terms with 
Richard's elder brother, Henry, who was crowned 
king without a realm, by his father, Henry VIT. 
This was one of the causes of discotitent that 
made the stirring up of revolt against the king 
easy—the “young king” found his kingship an 
empty title while Richard was the relatively pow- 
erful duke of Aquitaine and count of Poitou. 


As the revolt took the form of attack upon 
Richard, when Henry IT, by means of a subsidy in 
money to the young king induced hiin to abaridon 
De Born and the other nobles allicd with him. 
these felt the swift and heavy hand of Coeur de 
Lion, in the punishment peculiar to that age. 
An earlier encounter with Richard was experi- 
enced by De Born when the pritice ousted him 
from his castle of Hautefort aftet a week’s siege 
and restored it to De Born’s brother, Coristantin, 
who had been joint inheritor and had been forced 
out by Bertran. Ejven after these reverses the 
hghting troubadour regained the paternal castle 
and estates and was again friendly with “Oc e 
No,’ who was about to engage in a war with the 
king of I'rance. In a song of rejoicing over the 
prospect of this conflict, Bertran pledges his sup- 
port to Richard, but is unable to give much help. 
In the second verse he says: 


1s 


Though I no blows received upon my target, 

Nor dyed vermillion my gonfalon white, 

I still have suffered much, from much refrained, 

And Yes and No well knows that I’ve been plun- 
dered; 

Having neither Lusignan nor Rancon, 

Nor long may wage a war without the means, 

I still some aid may give to mine acquaintance, 

Shield upon my neek and helmet on my head. 


In the ghastly annals of Dante’s “Inferno,” De 
Born is described “a trunk going without a head,” 
and “holding by the hair the severed head, swing- 
ig in his hand like a lantern.” And the head 
spoke and said: “O me!” And later addressing 
the earthly visitor, it added: “Now see the griev- 
ous penalty. thou, who breathing goes to view the 
dead; see if any be as great as this! And that 
thou_ mayest carry tidings of me, know that I 
am Bertran de Born, he who to the young king 
gave evil counsels. Achitophel did not do more 
with Absalom and David by malicious instiga- 
tions. Because I parted persons thus united I 
carry my brain, ah me! parted from its source, 
which is in this trunk. Thus the law of retribu- 
tion is observed in me.” (Dr. J. A. Carlyle’s prose 
translation, Canto 28.) 


That Bertran de Born was not alone a maker 
of clever and witty love songs to the women of 
his admiration, as so many of his twelfth century 
contemporaries were, is shown by many survivals. 
The troubadours gave no names or headings to 
their songs; they are therefore designated by their 
first lines. The following, “Be’m platz lo gais 
temps de pascor,” ts from A. Stimming’s collection 
as given by H. J. Carytor, M.A., in his “Trouba- 
dours of Dante,” published in Oxford. An effort 
is made by the present translator to adhere to the 
literal sense and to the rhythmical form as closely 
as practicable. 


Much pieases me the gay springtime, 
When leaves and flowers again appear, 
And when I hear the woodland chime 
Of birds that fill the air with cheer 
And songs from shrub and tree; 
It pleases me to see again 
Rise tents and banners on the plain: 
It fills my heart with glee, 

















To see long lines upon the field 
Of mounted knights with lance and shield. 


It pleases me when light outposts 
Put skirmishers and horse to flight, 
And after that to see the hosts 
A great array in armor bright; 

My heart throbs with delight 
When I see castles strong and tall 
Resieged and shattered, tower and wall, 

Slopes carried with a fight, 

O’er trenches deep surrounding all, 
And palisades where many fall. 


Again, I’m pleased to see the peer 

When he is first in the advance, 

Mounted and armed, unknown of fear, 

Make strong the heart behind each lance 

To do all knightly deeds; 

And when the battle flame is flared, 

Bach owes his chief 1o be prepared 
To follow where he leads; 

For none may deem great things achieved 

Who hath not blows dealt and received. 


Maces and swords, casques torn away; 
Shields transfixed and warped and shivered; 
While at the opening of the fray 
Ranks as one their strokes delivered, 
Thence, flying riderless, 
Steeds of the wounded and the slain; 
And in the hattle’s rush and strain 
All nobles hoily press! . | 
Who cares? with heads to cledve or beat! 
Death than life better with defeat! 


I tell you truth [ relish more 
Than meat, or drink. or dreaniess sleep, 
To hear, “At them!” in battle’s roar, 
And whinny wild in thicket deep 
Or empty-saddled steeds: 
Or. ‘To the rescue!” borne across 
Where lie, in the dead-laden foss 
Vassal and lord ’mong weeds, 
With splintered lance-shafts through them thrust, 
Their clinging pennons in the dust. 
Lords set your watch with speed, 
Be castles, cities, towns alike . 
Prepared ere those who would can strike. 


RONALD MAC DONALD. 


WOMAN’S CLUB HEARS ABLE ADDRESS 


At Monday’s meeting of the Woman’s City 
Ciub two able speakers addressed the organiza- 
tion. Dr. Joseph Mathews, president of the state 
board of health of Kentucky, gave a talk on 
marriage from a sociological viewpoint. Said Dr. 
Mathews, at the beginning of his address, “I 
have never met with so unique a club of women 
—one whose definite purpose is to gain informa- 


tion.” Ife spoke of the dreadful disease—the red 
plague—which annualy claims more than 8,- 
000,000 victims in the United States alone—a 


disease which can be combated if the younger 
generation is instructed 1n the natural laws of ex- 
istence. He begged mothers to prepare their 
daughters for life by teaching them how to meet 
and overcome dangers. He also urged the neces- 
sity of a state committee of medical experts that 
shall prevent the marriage of any person who can- 
not show a clean bill of health. Dr. Mathews 
handled his subject frankly, yet in a delicate 
manner, The other speaker, Dr. Helen Putnam. 
former president of the American Academy of 
Medicine, and a graduate of Vassar. took up the 
same topic, although in a slightly different vein. 
She, too, spoke of safeguarding the race by edu- 
cating young men and women to the duties of 
parenthood. She believes in beginning with the 
child, and through flowers and animals teaching 
it in a clean, straightforward manner the simple 
law of reproduction. She condemned the present- 
day method of ignoring the question of sex edu- 
cation, which makes girls hesitate to ask their 
mothers the natural questions of life, and leaving 
them to gain their information in an undesirable 
way. The three hundred women who attended 
the luncheon and meeting were enthusiastic in 
their appreciation of the speakers of the day. 





Good “Browsing” Coming from London 


From London TI have received a card from 
Ernest Dawson of the Old Book Shop of South 
Hill street saying he has “browsed” so effectively 
in the British Metropolis in the last month that 
he is sending over forty cases of old books, which 
will make particularly good mental pasturage for 
Los Angeles bibliophiles when they arrive. Un- 
der the tutelage of his partner and mentor, H. W. 
Collins, Ernest has developed a wonderful! apti- 
tude for the book trade and is now as keen in 
picking up a book bargain as the wariest collector. 
T shall be on hand when the forty cases are 
opened. ls 
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“TEN-TWENT-THIRT” 


MELODRAMA 


ECENTLY. 1 turned from Broadway to join 
R ine= more Niman. linens that irequentsathe 

Academy of Music. The Academy, so long 
the home of the best productions, so long after- 
ward the place of happy return from the Broad- 
way show that had worn out its up-town patron- 
age, has been given over to the “ten-twent-thirt.” 
The lurid posters without drove me in, for it has 
been long since | have seen a good old melo- 
drama of Jerome's Stageland fame. The play was 
all that I could hope for, and I had the exceed- 
ing pleasure of seeing it played by a competent 
company of actors. The lady villain ground her 
teeth in the good old approved fashion and said 
in a loud aside, ‘I hate her-r-r!” whenever the op- 
portunity presented itself, but that was merely a 
famrliar reminiscence thrown in for good meas- 
ure, and for it | was duly thankful. The people in 
front accepted it as a little pleasantry, but other- 
wise they took her and her antics seriously 
enough—so seriously that they did not disap- 
point me in applauding the noble sentiments that 
fell from the lips of the heroine and the manly 
attitude of the policeman who would not arrest 
the noble little child. 


AK x * 


This audience was very human and very af- 
fable. It had none of the self-centered isolation 
of the Broadway crowd. A cheerful girl’s voice 
thrilled from the foyer, “Candy! Candy, here!” 
and her patrons entered the house munching her 
wares. Little girls storlled around with their hats 
off, their older sisters were there with their best 
beaus. Everybody anticipated a good time and 
all hadeit. A manein the row altead of me 
turned in his seat and said to a pretty, long-lashed 
boy, “Say, where do you get them programs?” 
The boy smiled and extracted two from a bunch 
in his hand. “I can give you some if you want 
‘em. J’ve got more’n ] want.” The man turned 
again after™a minute. “Say,” he said, “you can 
use the glasses if you can’t see.” In the Academy 
people are not afraid to speak to one another and 
they are not afraid to offer a return in kind of 
little courtesies. On Broadway, the man would 
probably not have asked the question; if he had 
it would probably have been received with a va- 
cant stare. In the “ten-twent-thirt” one gets one’s 
moneys worth. 

x * * 

There were four acts and a prologue of two 
long scenes. A young wife and husband, Mabel 
and Howard Wilson, are celebrating the christen- 
ing of their second child in company with the vil- 
Jain, Robert Curtis, and the lady villain, Cora 
Williams. The lady villain thinks it will be a love- 
ly plan to separate the loving husband and wiie 
and inarry the husband herself. Curtis offers to 
comproniuse the wife for the sum of $20,000, to 
be paid on the wedding day. Their bold plan 
succeeds. The hushand returns from the club to 
find his young wife behind ltocked doors with 
Curtis. Cora has poisoned his mind. Notwith- 
standing the protests of the innocent wife and of 
her loyal adherents, the two comics, the cook and 
Toto, the butler, who seem to do nothing except 
consume their master’s champagne, he secures a 
divorce. The next day the wronged wife, clad in 
velvet and ermine, presumably just from the 
court room, comes to tell her darling little ones 
goodbye. With the help of the faithful comics. 
the wife steals her two children. We meet her 
next ten years later in a bare garret, where she 
has been starving after a weary waste of shirt- 
making. The little gir! has had time in the in- 
tervening years to grow old enough to help her 
mamma establish her eenocence. One after an- 
other the cast of characters show up in the gar- 
ret. Nothing seems to be impossible to the cre- 
ator of a melodrama. All laws of probability are 
defied. Just why the butler, the cook, the villain. 
the lady villainess and the husband should turn 
up “by accident” on this fateful night in a gar- 
ret in the slums does not trouble him. They have 
business there in the play so they come. 

Cora tries device after device to get rid of the 
wife because she “hatessss herrrr,” but one after 
another they fail. The poison she leaves is spilled, 
the policeman will not arrest the child for a theft 
which she did not commit. He said héd “be 
damned first.” Finally, the husband, with the 
help of the police, removes the children. All our 
old friends meet ag ain in the Wilson home. The 
marriage has not taken place, but for eight years 
Cora and the villainous co-respondent has been 
in possession. Cora thinks her plans are succeed- 
ing admirably, for aithough she has not calculated 
on having the care of his young children, she ts 
engaged to Howard. Little Frank, ill unto death, 
is brought in on a stretcher, so that the wife may 
droop affectingly over his unconscious form, when 
Cora orders her to leave the place. The child of 
ten, destined to bring all things to a happy con- 
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THAT OLD-FASHIONED BUCKET 


dear to the heart are the scenes of our child- 
hood, 
When fond recollections present 
But orchard nor meadow 
wood 
Resemble the objects my infancy knew. 
The wide-spreading skirt and the crinoline nigh it. 
The long sweping train that collected the dirt: 
The gown of my mother of ample proportions, 
Ard even the pocket that hung in the skirt, 
The handy oJd pocket, the dandy old pocket, 
The old-fashioned pocket that hung in tne skirt. 


them to view, 
nor deep tangled wild- 


| That old-fashioned pocket I hailed as a treasure 














Whenever the mater returned from the store. 
I found it the source of an exquisite pleasure 
When filled up with candies and goodies galore. 
No finicky handbag could tempt me to leave it, 
Nor substitute frivol by fashion begirt; 
I turn in disgust from the hobble and harem, 
And sigh for the pocket that hung in the skirt. 
That handy old pocket, that dandy old pocket, 
That old-fashioned pocket that hung in the skirt. 


What joy to receive from that pocket capacious, 
A. treasure long lost and restored to our view, 
‘Twas a safety deposit though oft overflowing 
With many loved things, which my infancy knew. 
And now far removed by time and by fashion, 
With tears of regret do I ofttimes revert 
To the loved and the lost, but never forgotten— 
The old-fashioned pocket that hung in the skirt; 
That handy old pocket, that dandy old pocket, 
That old-fashioned pocket that hung in the skirt. 
—ANOY MOSS. 














clusion, feigns sleep while Cora Jearns from the 
intoxicated villaim whom she has supplied with 
wine from Howard’s wine cellar, that in his coun- 
terfeiting establishment (it is no wonder he can 
wait for his twenty thousand) is secreted her 
promise to pay. “Ha ha,” says the child, “here is a 
paper that will establish my mamma's eenocence. 
We must get it.” Late at night the faithful Toto 
the loving wife and the baby child seek the lonely 
tower in the inaccessible gorge. Toto makes his 
way over the abyss by climbing hand over hand 
along a rope. To be sure, the danger is not im- 
minent. If he had fallen it would have been on 
the soft side of a rock not five feet away, but just 
the same with a stretch of fancy we can imagine 
that he has done something heroic if we remeim- 
ber the bloodcurdling description of his danger, 
and if we forget the supporting wire sparkling in 
the spotlight that is fastened to his shoulders. 
The villain tries to follow. Toto shoots. The vil- 
lain sinks to a watery grave but (after the habit 
of villains) he manages to turn up in the church 
next day in time for Cora’s wedding. 
as 

The comics have an unseemly scene for the 
sacred precincts of a church, but that, too, is 
presumably within the province of melodrama. 
The wedding is about to begin. The loving wife 
has not come with the paper. The comics are 
in despair, but the resourceful child rushes off 
to find mamma, leaving directions for them to 
stop the wedding anyhow if she does not return. 
[loward and Cora arrive at the altar, and at the 
psychological moment the child wails, “Wait! 
wait!’ She and her mother rush up-the aisle 
waving the paper, Cora’s promise to pay $20,000 
to the villain upon her marriage to Howard. Cora 
turns upon her accomplice and charges him with 
forgery. He forgets that as he is villain such 
a charge could not stick, and shoots her with the 
bullets he has reserved for the child and the 
mother’. He rushes away, into the arms of the 
police, we hope; the villainess lies dead at the 
altar; the loving wife is in her husband’s arms, 
the comics are in each other’s arms and the child 
sheds her beneficent presence over all. It is worth 
the money. ANNE PAGE. 

New York, June 26, 1911. 








FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 

© more prophecies by this scribe, at least 
N as to any decision at any time by the expo- 

sition directors to put the fair anywhere. 
My confident prediction last week was based on 
the positive assurance of the directors themselves 
that they had determined to continue incessant 
session until they had come to a final decision. 
But after three days’ hard work of the assiduous 
nature undertaken, they adjourned till July 17 
without settling anything except that the board 
is a house hopelessly divided against itself. 
Twenty-four of the thirty directors attended the 
deliberations, the remainder being either in Eu- 
rope, out of the city, or sick abed. The Harbor 
View advocates had a plurality and at one time 
had victory in sight, but the Golden Gate Park 
champions, led by Gen. M. H. de Young, spiked 
the ocean-front guns by a smart tactical move. 
When the Harbor View forces were prepared 
to press the question to a decisive vote, the Gold- 
en Parkers remembered the company’s by-law 
that sixteen constitute a quorum. Whereupon, 














they served notice that if a decisive vote was 
insisted upon they would be compelled to with- 
draw, and as they were able to rely on the aid 
of four directors favoring the Lake Merced site, 
they thus Busted the victorye care Harbor 
View men, who finally agreed that the consum- 
ing question should be decided by a majority of 
the whole board, or sixteen votes. This, it seems, 
was the real reason of the backdown of the di- 
rectors’ resolution to bring the issue to a finish 
last week, though it was publicly given out that 
a postponement had been found necessary in or- 
der to be able to make a more definite showing 
concerning certain of the private properties in- 
volved in the Harbor View site. 

President Moore's public announcement that 
the Golden Gate Park site was “withdrawn” adds 
fuel to the fames of the controversy. The Park- 
ers retorted that the Park was not “withdrawn” 
any more than was Harbor View “withdrawn.” 
It was found expedient to alter the original Park 
plans ,and now the proposal is to use only the 
northwestern part of Golden Gate Park and Lin- 
coln Park. Meanwhile, the public is growing ex- 
ceedingly weary. Impatience and dissatisfaction 
were voiced in vehement terms at Monday's 
meeting of the board of supervisors, and a plan 
mooted to referendumize (we shall have to come 
to this urgly verb, sooner or later) the site ques- 
tion. Jt remains to be seen whether this is a 
practicable plan and can be accomplished with 
regularity. There is little doubt that the people 
would vote for the Park by at least a three to 
one vote, in which event it would be virtually 
impossible for the exposition directors to ignore 
the popular will. Certainly, it is an unfortunate 
situation, and one that does not augur well for 
the ultimate success of the great undertaking. 
It should have been patent to the directors by: 
this time that with the numerous private inter- 
ests involved they cannot decide on Harbor View 
without generating stispicion and scandal. 

x ok x 


Another test of the eight-hour woman work- 
ers’ law is to be made in the local courts. This 
time, it is on behalf of the women who work in 
photograph galleries. The nice point is involved 
whether photography can properly be classified 
as an art. If so, the young women who help 
sitters to arrange their frills and furbelows will 
ke permitted to work ten hours instead of the 
legal eight. But it is easy to imagine to what 
further extensions of the realm of art such a 
cecision would lead. 

Governor Johnson's expensive and legally or- 
namental board of control has begtn to test its 
powers. Already, it has clashed with Secretary 
of State Jordan, and interesting developments 
are promised. Jordan is a lively sort of fighter. 
and we may soon discover just what the legal 
limitations of the new board are and just how 
much the state 1s now forced to pay for sine- 
cures awarded to favored patriots. 

K ok 4 


Porter Garnett is the author of ne year's Bo- 
hemian Club’s grove play. It is called “The Vi- 
sion, and is said to be of an airy-fairy nature. In 
place of the robust figures of splendid masculin- 
ity that in years gone by have been in great re- 
quest. sylph-like shapes are now being sought. 
Marshall Darrach is to play the leading role. 
Garnett’s aesthetic ardor has been somewhat 
dampened by the veto of the directors upon one 
of his poetic talbleaux that called for a grouping 
of certain of the club’s slenderest beaux in the 
“altogether.” 

x Ok Ox 

Labor Union circles here are taking a deep in- 
terest in the rather garbled accounts of the news- 
paper situation in Los Angeles. General Otis’ 
plans to establish an evening newspaper are 
thought to be designed to strengthen his position 
during the McNamara trial—and afterward. 





Much, it is realized, hangs on the result of that 
trial, lkesides the fate of the men accused. Irre- 


spective of the guilt or innocence of these men. 





the Jabor unions and their foes is about to be 
fought in Los Angeles. Its result, indeed, may 
stretch from one end of the country to the other. 
San Franciscans have had considerable experience 
in the value of newspaper aid in big trials. In 
fact, it has been often remarked that nowadays 
—even before we have started the game of re- 
calling the judiciary—the men accused of crime 
are tried, acquitted or convicted more by the 
newspapers than by the courts. And so, they are 
figuring up here that it is an opportune time for 
General Otis to change his financial control of the 
Herald into editorial control. He will need all 
the guns he can command, they say, in the next 
few “months, and an evening echo of the Times 
inay prove a serviceable battery. R, Hee 
San Francisco, June 27, 1911. 
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Dr. H. Bert Ellis Wins Laurels 


On every side I have heard warm praises of 
Dr. H. Bert Ellis for the masterly executive 
ability he has shown in arranging for the enter- 
tainment of the visiting doctors this week at the 
annual meeting of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. The confidence he enjoys of his local 
colleagues is evidenced by the fact that the four 
hundred doctors serving on his committee re- 
sponded to a man in support of his plans and 
generously contributed upward of $40,000 to be 
expended in their furtherance. It was due to his 
energy and persistence in the first place that 
Los Angeles was selected as the place of gath- 
ering in spite of protests from the Atlantic states. 
As vice-president of the association, Dr. Ellis 
might naturally have aspired to promotion, with 
every hope of success, but as host he would not 
harbor the thought, preferring that such an hon- 
or, 3f it ever seeks him, should come when Los 
Angeles is the visitor, not the entertainer. I 
have talked with many of the distinguished pro- 
fessional men from abroad and all speak in high- 
est terms of their delightful week here. 


Visitors Enjoy Local Hospitality 

There has been a scarcity of waiters this week 
in Los Angeles owing to the unusual demands 
upon their services, caused by the numerous din- 
ners of a public and semi-public nature given to 
the visiting doctors. Tuesday evening, for exam- 
ple, there were upward of twenty banquets in 
progress at the several down town clubs and ho- 
tels, not to speak of the scores of dinners of a 
private nature at which extra waiters were re- 
quired. Moreover, the attendance was largely in 
excess of the estimate. Take the alumni dinner 
of the University Medical College, given at the 
California Club, with the dean of the college, 
Dr. Walter Jarvis Barlow, presiding. Seven has 
been a fair average of attendance at previous 
dinners of the kind, but Dr. Barlow thought he 
would be safe in providing for double that num- 
ber. He should have tripled the plates; since 
the full quota of diners was twenty. Similarly, 
although not to so great an extent, the other 
alumni dinners were more liberally attended than 
is their wont, so that the comparatively small 
force of waiters was hard put to it to meet the 
demands. Visiting doctors tell me that the hos- 
pitalities received were a revelation in generosity 
and polite attentions. The reception to the dele- 
gates and their wives Wednesday afternoon, 
given by Dr. and Mrs. W. Jarvis Barlow on their 
beautiful grounds on Figueroa street, was a 
charming feature of the week. It was ideal 
weather, even for Southern California, and amid 
the colossal palms, the stately elms, the rich foli- 
age and profusion of flowers, with superb music 
to lighten the feet, the distinguished visitors from 
all over the United States had excellent oppor- 
tunity to test the outdoor charms of this climate. 
A better advertisement of Los Angeles among 
better media could hardly be conceived. Supple- 
menting this delightful afternoon was the mu- 
sical program and reception given by Dr. and 
Mrs. Norman Bridge on their Chester place 
grounds, the day following, when music of a high 
order was dispensed by orchestra, soloists and a 
quartet, the vocalists being chosen from among 
the best singers in the city. It was an unique 
experience for hundreds of the guests making 
their initial visit to Los Angeles. 


One of Dr. Lindley’s Jokes | 


] am in receipt of a circular letter emanating 
from the publication offices of the American 
Journal of Clinical Medicine, beginning, “My 
Dear Doctor,” and stating that through the 
courtesy of “our mutual friend,” Dr. Walter Lind- 
ley, a copy of the June number of the A. J. C. M. 
had been sent to me, with the suggestion that 
now is the time to subscribe. Of course, I am 
greatly obliged to my brother practitioner and 
editor, Dr. W. C. Abbott, who, by the way, is in 
attendance at the association gathering in Los 
Angeles this week, but I must advise him that T 
am looking for similar provender myself. | 
have long had a high regard for Dr. Abbott, espe- 
ically for his celebrated salts, and it is hard to 
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decline to sign the subscription blank he encloses, 
but by sending him one of The Graphic’s blanks 
perhaps the omission may be better understood. 


“Inside” on Herald and Tribune 

There is of course considerable speculation 
as to whether the projected evening Herald will 
be abandoned. Also, there is gossip as to how 
much money the new Earl morning newspaper 
venture will consume before it has worked past 
the red ink stage of its career. I] hear that the 
Peard enterprise has about $60,000 in its treasury, 
subscribed by certain wealthy residents of Los 
Angeles, which will last six months. It is also 
related that the proprietor of the Express is pre- 
pared to sink $100,000 a year in his new Tribune, 
thereby offsetting the profits of the Express. In- 
asmuch as the Farl income is not far from half 
a million dollars a year, he can easily afford to 
drop one-fifth of it in establishing his new toy. 
As to the Tribune staff, I hear that John B. 
Elliott, late of the Associated Press, will be man- 
aging editor; Pitt P. Hand, recently of the San 
Francisco Post, will be news editor; J. A. Bloor, 
formerly of the Express, will be telegraph editor, 
and T. M. Barr, now of the Herald, will be city 
editor, an exceptionally capable lot of workers. 
Harry Laverty, who made so good a record on 
the Herald, has, I understand, been offered the 
foremanship of the Tribune, but as the Herald 
people have invited him to be business manager 
of the new evening paper he is in a quandary. I 
should advise the Tribune. It is surer. 


Post-Globe a Costly Venture 

From San Francisco a correspendent writes 
that the Post-Globe of that city, having cost its 
promoters upward of a million dollars in hard 
cash in the last five years, its angels would like 
to give away the property, providing the new 


blood would make certain promises in regard to | 


the future conduct of the enterprise. Bonfils and 
Tammen of Denver inspected the plant recently 
with a view of taking over the control, but the 
prospect was not pleasing and negotiations fell 
through. It is stated that at the present time, 
the paper is losing, approximately, $3,000 a week. 


Col. Gorgas’ Great Work 

Col. W. C. Gorgas, who has been in the city 
this week attending the annual meeting of the 
American Medical Association, has been of vital 
assistance in the work of making a success of the 
Panama canal construction. It was due to his 
brain and energy that the Isthmus was freed of 
its millions of mosquitos, which pest for a time 
threatened to ruin the canal enterprise. Colonel 
Gorgas is at the head of the medical department 
maintained by the government on the Panama 
isthmus, and by his colleagues, the world over, 
he is held in the highest esteem. When I was 
publishing a newspaper in the territory of Da- 
kota, in the eighties, the colonel, then a captain, 
was stationed at Fort Randall. This week we re- 
newed acquaintance and exchanged reminiscences. 
cences. 


Reminiscent of the Herald 


Recalling the passing of the Herald into the 
hands of General Otis, just seven years ago— 
eheu fugaces!—-there are still more interesting 
features of that event that have not been re- 
corded. It is not generally known that before 
the purchase of the Herald by the late Wallace L,. 
Hardison, General Otis exercised an indirect, but 
still very powerful influence over the destinies 
of his—at that time—sole morning contemporary 
in the field. So long ago as the Spanish Ameri- 
can war—thirteen years ago—there was a well 
worked out plan to put the Herald firmly on its 
feet. The plan involved the reduction in sub- 
scription price to 50 cents a month instead of 
maintaining the same price as the Times. The 
scheme met with the approval of the Herald’s di- 
rectors and was about to be put into effect. But 
just as soon as “the old man” heard of it, it was 
vetoed. How? By a simple, if somewhat de- 
vious process. The Herald at that time was ac- 
tually owned—wherever the stock lay—by the 
City Water Company, which was then preparing 
to sell out to the city. This same interest, rep- 
resented by the two most powerful banks in Los 
Angeles, was exceedingly anxious to conserve 
the friendship of the Times. It was, indeeed, re- 
garded as essential for the fulfillment of the proj- 
ect to turn over the water company’s plant at a 
profitable valuation that General Otis and his 
powerful newspaper should remain favorable. So, 
all that the general had to do was to send word 
to the water company that it must not permit the 
Herald to reduce its price. And the Herald did 
not. The general, of course, never took a dirty 
dollar from the water company or anybody else. 
But, nevertheless, it was wortli a good deal to the 
general to be able to control the management of 
his only rival, and the water company could bet- 
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ter afford to let the Herald continue to lose 
money than incur the displeasure of the Times’ 
owner. There are various ways of whipping the 
devil around the stump. ‘The poor old Herald! 
its inside history for the last sixteen years could 
unfold a good many illuminating tales of a high 
school of intrigue. At that time in its checkered 
career it was still a Democratic paper, preach- 
ing, so far as it was permitted, the people’s cause 
and popular government. But to say nothing of 
the water company’s load—which as a matter of 
fact did not bear heavily upon its editorial poli- 
cles—on its board of directors were also the 
representatives of two rival lighting companies, 
at that time in fairly fierce competition. Tom 
Gibbon was then the representative of the Los 
Angeles Lighting Company on the Herald's 
board. 


Wallace Hardison’s Dismay 

For two or three years after Wallace L. IHardi- 
son and his friends secured control of the Herald 
and turned it into an independent Republican 
newspaper, it did succeed in causing several kinds 
of commotion in the Times’ castle. And when 
the genera] had met his deserts at the hands of 
Hardison, there was only one way to: get even 
—for Otis to undermine the man who had public- 
ly chastized him. When Hardison, sorely pressed 
for money, was practically forced to sell his pa- 
per, he honestly believed he had sold it to a Mr. 
Perkins of Tacoma. He refused to believe that a 
visit General Otis paid to Mr. Perkins at Santa 
Barbara had anything to do with the transaction. 
{ can vividly recall his dismay and consternation 
when, within a few hours of the transfer, there 
was laid before him indisputable evidence that 
the new owner of the Herald was actually Har- 
rison Gray Otis. He had been caught by what 
I suppose is regarded by successful men of busi- 
ness as a perfectly legitimate strategy. It is in- 
teresting to recall also the principal inspiration 
of Hardison’s purchase of the Herald. It was 
not for persona! aggrandizement or for any self- 
ish motive, but mainly to aid the political for- 
tunes of his friend, James McLachlan, who, he 
considered, had been shamefully abused and vili- 
hed by the Times. Mclachlan had been defeated 
for congress without any newspaper support, but 
so long as Hardison had the Herald, McLachlan's 
friends were able to fight back, and in that time 
they pricked not a few holes in the general’s 
armor. 


Two Enviable Records 

sayre Macneil has achieved the reward of the 
studious by earning his degree of bachelor of laws 
at Harvard and in the fall will enter the offices 
of O'Melveny, Stevens & Millikin as a junior. 
His cousin, Keith Vosburg, meanwhile, is up- 
holding the honor of Los Angeles and the credit 
of his country at Oxford University, England, in 
a way that is delighting his relatives. With only 
five weeks in which to prepare, he passed the 
senior examinations, accomplishing in that short 
time what the average English student requires 
a year in preparation. He also won the Rugby 
colors and with them the esteem of scores of his 
associates of British affiliations. His mother, 
Mrs. Kate Vosberg, wil] sail for London July 20, 
to pass a portion of the sttmmer vacation with 
him on the Trosaths. 


Howard Kegley’s Verse Slide Service 

Than Howard C. Kegley’s clever column in 
the Pasadena News few paragraphers on the 
coast are presenting more varied and interesting 
daily fare than this talented young writer. Lat- 
terly, Mr. Kegley has blossomed out in another 
direction, supplementing his newspaper work with 
a humorous verse slide service in the moving 
picture line. At Clune’s this week they have been 
featuring his timely coronation verse, he being 
a pioneer in this line. As the stunt seems to 
take well doubtless he will follow this lead with 
other timely topics in which the dear public is in- 
terested and with Clune’s string of seven thea- 
ters as a medium for his jocular muse it should 
Hitt mi the Trosachs. 


Paul Shoup’s Heart 


Quoting Phil Francis of the Stockton Mail, 
“The Candid Friend” in last Sunday’s Call says: 
“The esteemed San Jose Mercury announces in 
type none too large to chronicle the amazing fact 
that ‘Paul Shoup’s Heart is Still in San Jose,’ at 
the same time that the legs, arms, head and torso 
of the estimable Mr. Shoup are actively and ef- 
fectively engaged in the services of his employ- 
ing company in another city.” Commenting on 
which the genial Mr. Cahill wittily observes: 
“Paul Shoup’s heart is like the late Oliver Crom- 
well’s skull. It is on exhibition in many cities at 
the same time. He has as many hearts as a lead- 
ing lady. I believe he keeps them in a paper bag 
and drops them at every one-night stand, this 
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fair but fickle Paul. He is skilled in letting his 
light shine before men.” ‘This is hardly just to 
Mr. Shoup, general manager of the Pacific Elec- 
tric lines here. A more modest, unobtrusive, al- 
most painfully difident man than Paul Shoup I 
have seldom met. Far from displaying skill in 
letting his light shine before men, he seems bent 
on obliterating himself in the service of his com- 
pany. With him the work is the thing. He 
never obtrudes himself. 


Deserved Compliment to Harry Clifford Lott 

High compliment was paid to Harry Clifford 
Lott, but by no means undeserved, when he was 
invited by the State Music Teachers Association 
to give a song recital, Wednesday afternoon of 
next week, at the annual meeting in San Fran- 
cisco. Los Angeles is proud of Mr. Lott’s vocal 
attainments. His singing Tuesday night at the 
Ellis Club concert was a joy to hear and that his 
critical audience next week will be equally en- 
tertained is not to be doubted. His selections will 
include compositions of Beethoven, Handel, 
Brahms, Sibelius and Kaun and three songs by 
Arthur Foote, who, it is not unlikely, will play 
the accompaniments. Another of hig selections 
will be Frederick Stevenson’s famous “Ninety and 
Nine.” 


Plans for Elysian Park 

Park Commissioner J. B. Lippincott, who has 
returned home from the east, will devote part of 
his spare time to the improvement of Elysian 
Park. This pleasure spot, one of the handsom- 
est in the world, has not received the attention it 
deserves. Only a small percentage of the popula- 
tion here is aware of its many unusual beauties. 
Mr. Lippincott has been in consultation with the 
Los Angeles Railway management in the hope 
that the company will see its way clear to the con- 
structing of a feeder from Buena Vista street up 
Solano avenue to its head, where begins a most 
beautiful valley. This charming vista is within 
fifteen minutes’ ride by trolley from the city 
hall, yet it is doubted if one person in a hundred 
is aware of its existence. Later, there is to be 
operated an electric bus line through the park, 
from the Solano avenue entrance. 


Judge Allen’s Good Record 

Judge M. T. Allen, who was severely injured 
in a collision with a Los Angeles Pacific car this 
week, is a member of the appellate court of this 
district. He was for years on the superior bench, 
and at one time was United States district at- 
torney for Southern California. Years ago, he 
and Frank P. Flint were associated together in 
the practice of law. It was Judge Allen who was 
the adviser of the late George H. Bonebrake, 
when the latter was the head of the old Los An- 
geles National Bank, in the panic of 1893. But 
for his excellent poise at that time the financial 
troubles of those days undoubtedly would have 
proved much more disastrous to this community. 
Judge Allen’s injuries, while not necessarily fa- 
tal, are likely to disable him from service for 
many months, necessitating the appointment of 
a temporary successor in his stead on the appel- 
late bench. It is probable that a superior court 
judge will be named for the purpose by Chief 
Justice Beatty of the supreme court. In the event 
that the vacancy becomes permanent, the gov- 
ernor will appoint, until the election two years 
hence. 


Ten-Cent Oi] Predicted 


Conditions in the crude petroleum market are 
far from satisfactory, with the future not at all 
encouraging, according to experts who have been 
following the trend of affairs. There is entirely 
too much oil above ground, with the supply con- 
tinually increasing. Prices, as a result, have be- 
gun to tumble, with the bottom not yet reached. 
While the important producing companies are 
in position to play a waiting game, the smaller 
concerns are much worried. There is bound to 
come a readjustment, of course, and it is ex- 
pected to set in by the time the Panama cana! 
is completed. Until then, however, the market 
may prove wobbly. In fact, there is a prediction 
that 10-cent oil is not an improbahility before the 
end of the year. Because of these conditions, 
even the best of the oil securities are in the dol- 
drums, with a possibility that Union stocks may 
go below par, and the Doheny Mexicans find 
trouble in financing. Union bonds, sold recently 
in a large block to Dutch and English financial 
houses, are ready for delivery. The company’s 
statement, prepared by President Lyman K. Stew- 
art, for the benefit of the new fiscal agencies, makes 
an excellent showing. The total authorized issue 
is $20,000,000 with $5,000,000 sold. The issue is 
redeemable at 105 and accrued interest on thirty 
days’ notice. The net earnings in 1910 was in 
excess of three million dollars. Market value of 
outstanding stock is $30,000,000. Independent 





appraisal of the company’s property is stated by 
experts to have revealed more than $70,000,000 
of assets. 


Well-Grounded Complaint 

So far as the Doheny Mexican financing is con- 
cerned, it is reported that the company is about 
to make renewed attempts to have its securities 
withdrawn from the daily Los Angeles Stock 
Exchange call. It has been found that at a time 
when it is most essential for high quotations the 
open market in Mexican Petroleum, for instance, 
has proved the weakest. The company has done 
its best to protect the situation, but not always 
successfully, owing, largely, to 
capital outstanding and of its wide distribution. 


the extensive | 


Union and its affiliated companies make the same | 


complaint. It is being urged in behalf of the Do- 
heny request that the Mexican Petroleum securi- 
ties be withdrawn from the daily call that, at 
times, brokers have been known deliberately to 
have organized a bear raid, forcing the principal 
owners of the company to give way to the operat- 
ing cliques which have been hammering the 
stocks controlled by E. L. Doheny and his fol- 
lowing. ‘This, by the way, has been the situation 
for the last week, and it is reported that attor- 
neys are endeavoring to find a statute, if it is in 
existence, that shall prohibit the securities under 
consideration from being publicly priced in the 
daily exchange call here. 


True, With Certain Exceptions 

1 regret that | cannot name the artist who 
flashed across the country the other day the story 
of how Miss Annabelle Frances Willard of 505 
West One Hundred and Fiftieth street, New 
York, “hurried across the continent to dive into 
the Pacific Ocean.” It was done, it seems, on a 
wager with her brother, Theodore, after he had 
watched her swimming in the surf at Atlantic 
City for several hours last week. Quoting the 
Chicago Evening Post: 

Miss Willard’s brother remonstrated with her 
for remaining in the water so long. 

“Too bad you haven’t another ocean handy,” said 
Theodore rather tartly. 


“There’s one near enough,” returned his sister, | 


with a toss of her pretty head. “Vll wager my ex- 
penses to Southern California and return that I will 
be in the Pacific within ten days.” 

“Done,” said Theodore. 


At once began the “race” across the contineni 
and the headlong dive into the Pacific. Miss Wil- 
lard’s parents in New York, when interviewed by 
an anxious reporter for the New York Herald, 
affirmed that the story was true except for the 
following details: 


That the heroine has no brother Theodore. 

That she has never been in Atlantic City. 

That she does not make wagers of any Kind. 
And that she has never swum in the Pacific ocean. 


They added mildly, notes the Post, that they 
would have been just as well pleased had the Los 
Angeles writer pinned his little narrative upon 
any other individual than their daughter. 


Militant Socialist to Speak Here 

W. D. Haywood, who was one of the princi- 
pals in the trial at Boise, three years ago, on a 
charge of having been an accessory to the mur- 
der of the late Governor Steunenberg of Idaho, 
will be in Los Angeles in August. He is to de- 
liver a lecture in this city August 16. At about 
the same time the two McNamaras will be fac- 
ing a jury, on the charge of having assisted in 
the death by dynamite, of victims of the Times 
building explosion. ‘There is scheduled to be held 
at the same time a series of public meetings un- 
der Socialist auspices, with Clarence Darrow as 
one of the principal speakers. Haywood, since 
the Steunenberg trial has spoken from many 
platforms, having enrolled in the cause of militant 
socialism. Clarence Darrow, chief counsel for 
the McNamaras, will, I understand, make Los 
Angeles his permanent home. His large library 
and other lares and penates of his home already 
have been shipped from Chicago. 


Cashier Seyler’s Retirement 


In the retirement of Charles Seyler, Jr., from 
his honorable post of cashier of the Farmers and 
Merchants National, the bank parts with a trusty 
servant whose loyalty has been repeatedly dem- 
onstrated. Poor health has caused Mr. Seyler to 
seek relief from his duties, but the reluctancy of 
the bank officials to sever connection with their 
tried associate is shown by the six months’ leave 
of absence voted him, on full pay, with the hope 
expressed that he may be able to return to his 
desk at the expiration of that time. Mr. Seyler’s 
temporary sticcessor is Victor A. Rosetti, assist- 
ant cashier of the Wells Fargo-Nevada National 
Bank of San Francisco, also a Hellman institu- 
tion. 
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he honest? Can he be depended upon to enforce 
the laws in behalf of decency and purity and 
righteousness? Those are the determining con- 
siderations in the eyes of a woman. She may 
have her political affiliations, she may be a Demo- 
crat or a Republican or a Socialist, but in any 
case involving moral issue, in any case involving 
the welfare of the child or the home—the foun- 
dation corners of the nation—she is above all 
else the Woman, the Mother. If, therefore, for 
no other reason than this, we need the woman’s 
ballot, the woman’s help. We need the feminine 
in our electorate. Every man of us who stands 
for honesty and decency and cleanliness needs 
the woman to help in the selection of good and 
worthy men. We need her judgment, her in- 
tuitions, her instinct. We cannot hope to attain 
our ideals without her, 

Always, the man of America has needed the 
help of the woman, and he has always had it in 
every national crisis. In the colonial days, when 
the fate of the future nation rested upon the grit 
and the endurance and the intelligence of our 
pioneer ancestors, it was the women who upheld 
the faith and the courage of the men. They stood 
by their sides and shared equally with them the 
dangers and the trials and the hardships of those 
pregnant days; and in order that the man might 
have the full help and co-operation of the woman, 
he placed the musket in her hand, in addition to 
the spinning wheel and the knitting needles, for 
he realized that he must give her every means at 
his command that she might assist him in defend- 
ing and preserving the home. And when he 
gave her the musket it was not with any fear 
that she would not know how to use it. He knew 
that she would handle it efficiently and heroic- 
ally, and we know how fully she justified his faith 
in her, 

Now, again, are we come upon pioneer days. 
We are standing today upon the frontier of a 
new social world, a new democracy, faced with 
new and menacing problems, with tasks and 
duties untried and unprecedented, and upon the 
proper performances of which depends the fate 
of our Republic. We are not threatened with ex- 
ternal enemies—the savage Indian and the wild 
beast of the forest—-but with enemies just as 
dangerous and far more to be dreaded—the in- 
ternal foes of the social body, vice, corruption, 
disease, poverty. And would we succeed in our 
welfare against these threatening enemies we 
must have the full help and co-operation of the 
woiman, even as our forefathers had the help of 
the woman in their troublous days. And even as 
they gave her the musket, the final and most ef- 
ficient weapon at their command, so today must 
we give her the best within our gift, in order that 
she may be fully equipped to stand with us in 
our mutual struggle in behalf of the nation and 
the home, and if, therefore, it be our wish that 
we shall endure and prosper we must, of neces- 
sity, give her the ballot. 





Hfficacy of the Recall 


J. C. Butcher, who resigned last week as a 
trustee of Hermosa Beach, offers the latest evi- 
dence in regard to the efficacy of the recall. He 
had been accused of holding unbecoming rela- 
tions with his former housekeeper, found 
drowned, and to all intimations that he resign 
his office he turned a deaf ear until it was pro- 
posed to recall him. Then he quit. The last leg- 
islature enacted a law that makes possible the 
enforcement of the recall in cities of the class 
to which Hlermosa Beach belongs. 
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By Blanche Rogers Lott 

Temple Auditorium lent itself su- 
perbly to the Ellis Club concert Tues- 
day evening. The club was well bal- 
anced and sang with unanimity and 
much color. The quality of tone can- 
not be said to be so good as at other 
concerts, but stirring and effective re- 
sults were accomplished. The program 
was well chosen for the most part. An 
old favorite, “From tie Desert” (Pro- 


theroe), opened the program and was: 


most excellently given. The charming 
folk song was repeated, and in it clean 
diction and much warmth of tonal 
quality were apparent. Great credit is 
due Mr. Roland Paul, who assisted in 
the club numbers and sang two inci- 
dental solos. Especially was the “Night 
Greeting” by Kremser worthy of men- 
tion. Arthur Foote’s wonderful setting 
of “Farewell to Hiawatha” has been 
for years a favorite with the club mem- 
bers and their patrons, and itS per- 
formance this time was first class in 
every particular. This number was 
among the best of the evening from 
all points. Mr. Cadman’s “The Bliz- 
zara” is a thoroughly dramatic, clever 
piece of writing, both words and music, 
and the club could have entered into it 
with more zest had it known it better. 
It lacked the abandon and is worthy 
of a repetition early next season. 
Where the combination of Tennyson’s 
“Ring Out Wild Bells” and Chopin’s 
Funeral March could ever have been 
conceived is a mystery to a thinking 
person. There is not a line of the text 
which is suited to the music and the 
writer concluded that Mr. Vogrich, the 
instigator of this union, must have had 
too much of the original Chopin num- 
ber in his student or teaching days, 
and wanted to change it and make it as 
incongruous as possible, and he cer- 
tainly has succeded. “Lochinvar” of 
Mr. Hammond is an addition to the 
repertory of the club and was well 
done. The soloists were a happy choice. 
Mrs. Becker is so rarely heard in con- 
cert since she changed her name from 
Otie Chew to Mrs. Thilo Becker that 
her appearance was eagerly awaited. 
Her numbers, “The Swan” (Saint- 
Saens), Aria from Concerto (Gold- 
mark), Moto perpetuo (Ries), were 
wisely chosen and being of diversified 
style brought out the many sides of 
Mrs. BRecker’s superior playing. Mr. 
Pecker played the accompaniments 
well, of course, and added decidedly to 
the musicianship of the numbers. The 
assisting soprano, Mrs. Robert A. 
Smith, is the owner of one of the most 
beautiful voices here and she sings with 
much feeling and intelligence. There 
are still greater possibilities for her vo- 
cally. Mrs. Robinson and Mr. Poulin 
have done such high-class work the en- 
tire season that there is little left to 
say ox them. 


Several local musicians will attend 
the State Music Teachers’ convention 
in San Francisco next week, Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Friday. The pro- 
gram Wednesday, July 5: Address of 
the president, .uovis H. Eaton. Re- 
sponse, Charles Farwell Edson. Pa- 
pers on “Systems for Teaching Chil- 
dren,” Mrs. Julia E. Boke, Miss Cora 
Jenkins, Miss Joy Noble, F. S. Robins. 
These papers will be followed by a 
general discussion, limited to members 
of the association. Vocal recital, Harry 
Clifford Lott. Banquet, 7 p.m. Recep- 
tion, 9 p.m. Thursday: Paper, “What 
is Our Art ” Charles Farwell Edson 
(followed by general discussion). Pa- 
per on Vocal Culture, Miss Marie 
Withrow (followed by general discus- 
sion). Papers, E. M, Payson, Carolus 
Lundine. Recital of Arthur Foote’s 
songs and compositions for the piano, 


Arthur Foote and Anna Miller Wood.- 


@uintet for piano and strings in C 
minor, Herman Perlet, William Hof- 
man, Genaro Saldierna, Nathan Fire- 
stone, W. Villalpando. Organ recital at 
Calvary church, William B. King. Con- 
eert, 8 p.m., compositions of American 


composers. Friday: Objects of the 
Association. “Music in Public Schools.” 
Paper, “Indian Music,” Charles Wake- 




















field Cadman. Piano and vocal recital, 
Georg Kruger and Cay. Ricardo A. de 
S. Enearnacao. At the First Congre- 
gational church, paper, “The Organ as 
a Solo Instrument,” with illustrations 
from the works of Bach and Mendels- 
sohn, Dr. H. J. Stewart. Concert, Alex- 
ander Heinemann and Pierre Douillet, 
pianist. 





Mr. Abell of the Musical Courier has 
this to say of Ralph Ginsburg, a former 
pupil of Arnold Krauss, who is now in 
Berlin: “Ralph Ginsburg, a seventeen- 
year-old youth from Los Angeles, Cal., 
is a violinist of unusual ability and 
promise. 
first movement of the Tschaikowsky 
concerto and other works, 
him to be the possessor of a beautiful, 
large tone and a sure, 
Young Ginsburg has studied here with 
Alexander Petschnikoff, but although he 
is still a pupil and intends to continue 
his studies under his master for two 
years longer, already he displays so 
many of the qualities that make for 
success on the concert stage that one 
seems safe in predicting a brilliant ca- 
reer for him. He is full of the enthusi- 
asm of youth and he is a good student, 
and these attributes, combined with 
his great natural ability, should carry 
him on to the goal of success. 


Mr. and Mrs. Willard J. Batchelder, 
prominent teachers of voice and piano 
of San Francisco, are in the city for a 
few days. 





When we read notices of Lilian Am- | 


malee of California in the foreign pa- 
pers and American musical journals, 
we must bear in mind that this is the 
concert name of Miss Smith, 
known here. 
been studying with LeschetitzKy and 
opens her concert career in Berlin tne 
early part of next season. 





Dominant elub will hold its annual 
election at 
In the last year the club has given 
many musical programs and enter- 
tained the prominent visiting artists of 


ihe same sex as its members. 





So many young Americans are sent | 
to Germany to study music that facts | 
brought to light at the congress of mu- | 
in the Reichstag : 


being held 
building, Berlin, may be worth placing 
on record here. Coinplaints are toud 
just now in Germany about the condi- 
tion of the music-teaching profession, 
its low social! status, its poor remunera- 
tion and its overproduction of teach- 
ers, says the Philadelphia North Amer- 
ican. A picture of the social misery of 
music teachers was presented in a pa- 
per read by Dr. Hans Staub, who de- 
clared that there are music teachers 
who work for a remuneration a farm 
hand would refuse, and he urged the 
necessity of intervention by the state. 
The result of an overcrowded profes- 
sion, Dr. Staub said, was a mushroom 
growth of bogus institutes. 


sic, now 





It is gratifying to hear of the ac- 
knowledged superior quality of the new 
organ just installed in Senator Clark’s 
home in New York, for this instrument, 
which is said to be one of the finest yet 
constructed was built right here in Los 
Angeles. Among the well-known or- 
ganists who played at the installation 
of the organ were W .C. Macfarlane, 
Huntington Woodman, E. M. Bowman 
and Christopher Marks. 


In Germany the other day, at Frank- 
furt, a chorus of 1,000 voices, orches- 
tra of 100 and the city opera company 
presented “Judas Maccabeus.” 
Courier says, “It had been in rehearsal 
for eight months, weekly and semi- 
weekly, in sections and in full.’ Here 
is a point for local conductors. There 
is no reason for tiring an entire chorus 
body when individual parts need the 
work. 


Contrary to the popular belief, Ger- 
many rarely produces executant musi- 
cians of the highest eminence, observes 
the London Truth. Take the leading 
artists in any branch of music at any 


its regular meeting today. | 


I recently heard him play the | 
and found | 


firm technic. | 





well | 
The young woman has) 





The | 
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Alexandria 


Specially milled to give satisfaction 
under 
A-|” 
for every day baking and for spe- 
cialties. 


Recipes---Mailed free---Bread, Bis- 
cuit, 


cake, Wedding Cake. 





Afternoon Tea, from four until six 
o'clock (50 cents), in the Grand 
Salon, is one of the Attractive 


Features of Social Life in Los An- 


geles. 


Mission Indian Grill is a delightful 


and unique resort for after-theater 





parties. 


Fine Orchestra Music 


BEKINS 


Fire=-Proof Storage 
250 South Broadway 











given time, and it will rarely be found 
that any appreciable proportion of them 
hail from the Fatherland. At the pres- 
ent time, for instance, in the matter of 
conductors, you have Nikisch, a Hun- 
garian; Weingartner, a Bohemian: 
Richter, a Hungarian; Mahler, a Bo- 
hemian. In the cast of pianists, Liszt 





was a Hungarian, Rubinstein was a 
Russian, Paderewski, Rosenthal and 
Godowsky are all Poles, and Busoni is 
an Italian. In the case of violinists, 
Ysaye is a Belgian, Kreisler an Aus- 
trian, Elman a Pole, Kubelik a Czech. 
And so one might run on throughout 
the list. No doubt there are plenty of 
good German performers under this 
head and that, but they rarely attain 
the very highest distinction. 





Mr. W. L. Hubbard, the lecturer and 
former critic of the Chicago Tribune, 
who has made Los Angeles his head- 
quarters for the last year, left this week 
for an indefinite stay in Europe. 








Is the first requisite 
for successful baking. 


‘ Globe 


is the easiest flour to use, both 


any circumstances, 


Send for Mrs. mF Nia 


Pearce’s 





Pie Crust, Strawberry Short- 
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Hotel 
Virginia 
LONG BEACH, CAL. 


Special Spring and Summer rates now 
in effect. Hotel Virginia is conducted 
on the American plan. Cuisine unex- 
celled. Twenty-two miles south of 
Los Angeles by fast trolley. Automo- 
bile boulevard between Los Angeles 
and Long Beach in perfect condition. 
The 
bathing, fishing, golf, tennis, horse- 
back riding, etc. 


amusements include boating, 


CARL STANLEY, 


Manager. 





Accidents Unnecessary 


Carelessness is the cause of 99 per 
cent of the accidents that happen at 
street crossings and in getting on and 


off cars, It has become so gross that 
in order tc save life and limb the Los 
Angeles Railway Company is now 
spending thousands of dollars in 


Spreading the gospel of safety under 
the direction of the lectures of the 
Public Safety League. 

Here are the rules of the league for 
the prevention of accidents: 

Never cross a street without looking 
in both directions. 

Never get on or off a moving car. 

Never underestimate the speed of ar 


approaching vehicle—belter wait a 
minute than spend weeks in the hos- 
pital, 


Never cross behind a car without as- 
suring yourself that there is not an 
other coming in the opposite direction 

Never stand on the steps. 

Never let your children play in the 
streets. 

Never get off backwards. 


LOS ANGELES RAILWAY CO 





July 1, 1911 











EXHIBITIONS NEXT WEEK 
William Switt Daniell—Steckel Gallery. 


By Everett C. Maxwell 
Art interest centers this week at the 
Steckel Gallery, where William Swift 
Ianiell has opened an ali-summer ex- 
hibition of marines and landscapes in 


oil and watercolors. No doubt it will 
be a surprise to many who visit this 
well-assorted showing to find that this 
artist, who has heretofore been classed 
«ts a watercolorist, has upon this par- 
ticular occasion struck his major chord 
in the medium of oils. Thirteen sizely 
sketches, all but one of which were 
taken in the vicinity of Balboa or Cor- 
ona del Mar, corroborate Mr. Daniell’s 
declaration that henceforth he must 
be known in art circles as a worker in 
oils. Many who have grown fond of 


his truthful and refined interpretations | 


of nature in the delicate treatment 
which watercolors alone afford will ex- 
perience regret that no more such are 
to come from his brush, but after 
studying these conscientious marines, 
they will agree that any artist who can 
graduate so successfully from one 
medium inte 
so short a time, and be able to place so 
many worthy canvases before the pub- 
lic at his initial exhibition, 
welcomed at once to the ranks of pal- 
let and pigment. 
* * 

“Kntrance to Newport Harbor” oc- 
eupies the place of honor in the gallery. 
It is a well-composed “longshore” 
study. A bit of sandy beach, dotted 
with sturdy growth forms an interest- 
ing foreground. Queer, rugged rocks 
with a lap of sparkling bay is seen in 
the middle distance, while beyond, a 
sandbar, with sea breaking into foam 
composes an alluring distance. “After 
the Shower, Balboa,’ is a study of 
sandy beach, low coast hills and a 
cloud-filled sky. The artist has caught 
the true character of the rock-ribbed 
coast below Balboa in “Cliffs, Corona 
del Mar.” 
paint is noticeable in both sea and sky. 
“Sand Dunes” possesses a finely con- 
sidered foreground, which 
in quality. 
sea does not seem to take its proper 
value. 
ward San Juan” and “Balboa Harbor” 
are typical west coast studies. “Spring- 
time in Arroyo” 
sesses fine technical qualities. I feel 
that this canvas would be greatly bene- 
fited if a few of the rocks in the im- 
mediate foreground were either re- 
moved or varied in size and _ color. 


“Rocky Point” is a study of rocks, sand | 
and sea, and ‘Balboa Beach” possesses | 


a well-handled sky. In “The After- 
Glow” Mr. Daniell has set for himself 
a hard task and has mastered it with 
ease and discretion. He has said things 
in it which count and which place it 
in a class from which its neighbors are 
debarred. It is just a lonely tonal gray 
sand dune, patched here and there with 
silver green. Beyond is seen a slip of 
gray sea and above and beyond the 
subtle. 
fornia sunset. This sky posseses 
something of the quality of a fine 
opal, yet it is as dreamy and restful 
as the lights in a topaz. Like the ma- 
jority of Mr. Dariiell’s oils, "Tt is” simple, 
direct and unfussed. Lack of space 
forbids the mention in detail of the 
group of eighteen lovely watercolors. 
These will receive due attention at a 
later date. 
+ * ‘bk 

Public announcement that Julia 
Bracken Wendt has been commission- 
ed to model a statuary group of heroic 
size, which when completed will form 
the centerpiece in the rotunda of the 
new art museum in Exposition Park, 


does not come as a surprise to her . 


many friends. For weeks the project 
has been common studio talk, and all 
who have been privileged to view the 
Qiminutive clay mode] of three lovely 
women, representative of Art, History 
and Science, upholding an onyx globe, 
around which runs the signs of the 
zodiac in bronze, were confirmed in the 
belief that the board of directors for 


another in comparatively | 


should be | 


Much the same quality of | 





is unerring | 
The distant strip of blue 


“Near the Landing,” “View To- | ; = 
| Way east, where he will remain for the 


| Summer. 
is well felt and pos- . 


shimmering glow of a Cali- | 





tion an 








the museum would unanimously vote 
for the acceptance of the design. The 
commission was granted last week, and 


| after waiting long and patiently, Mrs. 


Wenat has finally come into her own, 
locally. The cost of the piece will be 
$10,000, of which $2,500 will be donated 
by the Fine Arts League, $2,500 will 
come from the appropriation for fur- 
nishing the museum, and the remainder 
will be paid by the board of super- 
visors. 
stand fifteen feet high. 
be Sienna marble and 
bronze. 
make this work of art. 

* * * 

With a mingling of pleasure and re- 
gret it is noted that the splendid can- 
vas, “The Witch’s Pool’ by William 
Wendt, which attracted so much well- 


The base will 
the casting 


merited praise at the Federated Club | 


exhibition at "Hotel - Virginia, Long 
Beach, has been purchased by the out- 
going class of the Long Beach high 


, school and presented to the school as 4 


farewell gift. One rejoices with the 
artist and the lucky students who will 
enjoy it, but the regret is keen that so 


| fine a canvas could not have found a | 


home in Los Angeles, 
% bs bd 

At the annual meeting of the Los 
Angeles Fine Arts League held recent- 
ly at the Hotel Alexandria, the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year: A. S. Rosenheim, president; 
Mrs. W. H. Housh, first vice-president; 
David Chambers McCan, second vice- 
president; J. H. Braly, third vice-presi- 
dent; Elmer Gray, 
dent; Mrs. C. L. Michod, recording 
secretarv; Mrs. Randall Hutchinson, 
corresponding secretary, and C. A. 
Burnham, treasurer. 


The group when completed will | 


One year will be required to 








fourth vice-presi- | 


A feature of the | 


meeting was the able address by Mrs. | 
W. H. Housh on the “Work of the Fine | 


Arts League, Past and Future.” 
* * * 


Pictures shown at Hotel Virginia, 
Long Reach, at the time of the state 
federation meetings are now on exhibi- 
tion at the gallery of the Long Beach 
Library, with additional canvases by 
Warren Rollins, Jean Mannheim and 


Benjamin C. Brown. 
x * & 


Frederick R. Miner is’ traveling 
through the Canadian Rockies on his 


SPECIAL EXCURSION RATES TO 


EUROPE 
Alaska, Honolulu, Tahiti, 
Japan, China, Australia, 
New Zealand, South America, 
AROUND THE WORLD 


We are Agents for all Steamship Lines. 


German-American Savings Bank 


D. F. ROBERTSON, Manager Steamship Dept. 
Spring and Fonrth Sts. Los Angeles, Cal 
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The Only Equal 


Knox 
Fiat 


Is another of the same make. We 
have some very new and snappy 
styles, made only by Knox and only 
“English” effects 
Just the thing 


for the new narrow cut suits. 


for us. Some very 


in rough straw sailors. 


We have just received a shipment of 


Pure Silk 
Knitted Ties 


(Regular $1 Values) 


which we have placed on sale 


at 55c 


There are a lot of new arrivals in 
Men's Shirts, Soft Cuff novelties, with 
collars to match. They're all right 
for town or country wear. 


Sole Agents 


Knotair Hosiery 


6 pairs guaranteed 6 months. 


KNOX 


The Hatter 


203-5-7 South Spring St. 


Blanchard Hall Studio Building 


i tg i et tie 


Devoted peticaigle to Music, Art and Science. 
Studios and Halls for all purposes for rent. Largest 
Studio Bnilding in the West. For terms and all infor- 
mation apply to F. W. BLANCHARD, 
233 South Broadway - ° 232 S. Hill St. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Vell light.d and quiet Studios in 
the GAMUT CLUB Building. KEs- 
pecially attractive summer quarters 
for Musicians and Artists. For terms, 
etc., apply to the Manager, 


1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 
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TTAL ELE oR SIN 


have ‘come into our 


this splendid new 


We 


+? 


own’ in 
down-stairs store of ours. 

A greater assortment of fab- 
rics and better facilities enable 





us to serve more men than with 





our former restricted plant. 





Come and inspect the sum- 
mer fabrics---‘'exclusive’’ in ev- 


ery sense of the word. 








312 South Spring Street. 
ENGAE 


LEQ NZIAB SIDS 


CAWSTON OSTRICH 
FEATHERS 


ARE SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS 
Awarded prize medals at Paris, St. Louis, Buffalo, 


Omaha, Portland. Jamestown and Seattle Expositions 


OLD FEATHERS RE MORE Rae 


Your old Feathers can be given newest effects and col- 
orings. Bring them to our City Store to be dyed. re- 
curled and made over. 


CA AWSTON 


OSTRICH FARM 
City Store313 Broadway 











SOUTH PASADENA, CAL. 


In view of the practically universal 
installation of HOME, PHONES 
all over Southern California, it’s 
to your interest to make that the 
popularly used service. Keep a 

omephone handy. If you haven't 
one call F98 our Contract Dept. 
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By Ruth Burke 


Among the many and important af- 
fairs given in honor of the visiting phy- 
sicilans of the American Medical As- 
sociation and their wives and daughters 


was the delightful garden party given | 


by Dr. and Mrs. Walter Jarvis Bar- 
low of South Figueroa street, Wednes- 
day afternoon. The day was ideal and 
no more attractive spot could be found 
for a garden fete than the beautiful 
Barlow place and its adjoining garden 
of Mrs. James 8S. Slauson, the courte- 
sies of which were so kindly extended 
for the occasion, added much to the 
attractiveness of the setting. Dr. and 
Mrs, Barlow welcomed each guest from 
their porch, which was made pretty by 
the great number of potted ferns and 
the magnificent hydrangeas bordering 
all. About the grounds were placed 
small tables from which the visitors 
were served refreshments, the while 
chatting and listening to the music 
rendered by Arend’s orchestra. No- 
ticeable, too, was the large number of 
Los Angeles men who attended the 
party, extending a welcome hospitality. 
Those asked to assist Dr. and Mrs. Bar- 
low in receiving were Dr. and Mrs. Nor- 
man Bridge, Dr. and Mrs. Walter Lina- 
ley, Dr. and Mrs. H. G. Brainerd, Dr. 


and Mrs, William LeMoyne Wills, Dr. | 
and Mrs. Guy Cochran, Dr. and Mrs. | 
H. Bert Ellis, Dr. and Mrs. George H.' 


Kress, Dr. and Mrs. Dudley Fulton, Dr. | monies of the season. 


and Mrs. Stanley Black, Dr. and Mrs. 
J. “EeeiicBride, Dri gandesirs. 
Condit, Dr. and Mrs. H. B. Stehman, 
Dr. and Mrs. W. W. Beckett, Dr. and 
Mrs. H. G. McNeil, Dr. and Mrs, Henry 
Howard, Dr. and Mrs. Rae Smith, Dr. 
and Mrs. A. L. MacLeish, Dr. and Mrs. 
Ernest A. Bryant, Dr. and Mrs, Clar- 
ence Moore, Dr. and Mrs. R. P. McRey- 
nolds, Dr. and Mrs. Lowell C. Frost, 
Dr. and Mrs. Milbank Johnson, Dr. and 
Mrs. P. V,. K, Johnson, Dr. and Mrs. 
Philip Newmark, Dr. and Mrs. W. P. 
Millspaugh, Dr. and Mrs. J. H. Utley, 
Dr. Elizabeth Follansbee, Dr. Rose Bul- 
lard, Dr. and Mrs. Donald J. Frick, 
Lieut.-Gen. and Mrs. 
fee, Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Byrne, Mr. and 
Mrs. William R. Batchelder, Mr. and 
Mrs. Isaac Milbank, Mr. and Mrs. 
James C. Drake, Mr. and Mrs. Michael 


J. Connell, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Tra- | played by Miss Ouellet. 


Tanorn en | benediction, the wedding march from 


Schmidt, Mr. and Mrs. L. N. Brunswig, | 


vers Clover, 
Farland, 


Mr. and Mrs. Dan Mc- 
Count and Mrs. 


Mr. and Mrs. Harry Greene, Mr. and 
Mrs. R. O. Laughlin, Rt. Rev. and Mrs. 
J. H. Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Hancock 
Banning, Mr. and Mrs. Spencer Smith, 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph F. Sartori, Mr. 
and Mrs. Dan Murphy, 


Dr. Eleanor Seymour, Mrs. Hugh Liv- 
ingstone Macneil, Mrs. 
Mrs. Kate S. Vosburg, 


Mrs. John G. 


Mossin, Mrs. Sidney Sweet, Miss Kath- | 


erine Ferbert and Miss Mattison. 


One of the prettiest of the week’s af- 


fairs of any in honor of the visitors | tion willeb@eeivel OMaCalitorie, Clull 


attending the American Medical Asso- 
ciation convention was the dinner given 


by Dr. and Mrs. Pies COMM wie ooo | will be attractive with an arrangement 


at their home. 
street, Thursday evening, in compli- 
ment to Dr. William H. Welch of Bal- 
timore and Dr. and Mrs. John B. Mur- 
phy of Chicago. Hydrangeas in a 
pretty arrangement formed an attract- 
ive table decoration. Besides the guests 
of honor covers were laid for Miss 
Rowe of Maine; Dr. Harvey Cushing, 
Baltimore; Dr, Le Conte, Philadelphia; 
Dr. Thomas W. Huntington, San Fran- 
cisco; Dr. and Mrs. Alexander Lambert, 
New York; Dr. and Mrs. H. C. Moffit, 
san Francisco; Dr. C. A. Powers, Den- 
ver; Dr. and Mrs. J. H. McBride, Pasa- 
dena; Mr. and Mrs. E. S. Robbins, 
Pasadena; Mr. and Mrs. Frank P. Flint, 
Mrs. William Ramsey, Mr. Hugh Liv- 
ingstone Macneil and Dr. and Mrs. H. 
Bert Ellis of Los Angeles. 


In their own inimitable way, Dr. and 
Mrs. Norman Bridge of Chester place 
gave an al fresco musicale Thursday 
afternoon, which proved a delightful 
social affair for the visiting doctors and 
their wives. The charming home and 
grounds of Dr. and Mrs. Bridge were 
abloom with pretty blossoms. About 
the garden from small tables dainty 
refreshments were served. The mu- 
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sical program was in charge of Mr. 
Harry Clifford Lott, assisted by Mrs. 
Bertha Vaughn, Mrs. Estelle Heartt- 
Dreyfus and Mr. Roland Paul, with 
Mrs. Harry Clifford Lott at the piano. 
The numbers included portions of Cad- 
man’s “Morning of the Year,’ “In 
Fairyland” by Morgan, and a waltz 
song by Whiting. Mr. Lott sang the 
Indian song, “Sunrise.” Bierlich’s or- 
chestra and an orchestra selected from 
the Woman’s Symphony Orchestra also 
enjoyable selections. The 
guests received a gracious welcome by 
Dr. and Mrs. Bridge, assisted by Dr. 
and Mrs. H. B. Stehman, Dr. and Mrs. 
Joseph D. Condit, Dr. and Mrs. Henry 
H. Sherk, Dr. and Mrs. C. D, Lockwood, 
Dr. and Mrs. Stanley. P. Black, Dr. and 
Mrs. J. H. McBride, and Rev. and Mrs. 
Robert J. Burdette of Pasadena, Dr. 
and Mrs. Walter Lindley, Dr. and Mrs. 
Dr. and Mrs. John R. 
Haynes, Dr. and Mrs. J. E. Cowles, Dr. 
and Mrs. Walter Jarvis Barlow, Dr. and 
Mrs. Henry W. Howard, Lieut.-Gen. 
and Mrs. Adna R. Chaffee, Maj. and 
Mrs. E. F. C. Klokke, Mr. and Mrs. E. 
L. Doheny, Mrs. Hugh Livingstone 
Macneil and Mrs. Kate S. Vosburg. 


Miss Rowena Mitchell Newton will 
this evening be united in marriage to 
Mr. Robert Leverett Leonard and is to 
have one of the prettiest wedding cere- 
The bride is the 
daughter of Mr. Isaac Burkett Newton, 
for many years a resident of Los An- 
geles, and the wedding will interest a 
large number of persons in local so- 
ciety. The service will be read in St. 
John’s Episcopal church, West Adams 
and Figueroa streets, the Rev. Lewis 
G. Morris officiating. The pretty little 
ivy-covered church will be decorated 
for the occasion with quantities of pink 
hydrangeas and greenery. Preceding 
the marriage service a musical program 
will be given by Mr. Waldo F. Chase, 
organist, assisted by Miss Myrtle 
Ouellet, harpist. Their numbers will 
include the “Romance” by Thomas, 
“Kamennoi-Ostrow”’ by Rubinstein, 
and “Meditation” by Massenet. The 
bridal chorus from MLohengrin will 
herald the coming of the bridal party. 
During the ceremony the “Liebeslied” 
by Richard Wagner, will be softly 
Following the 


Mendelssohn will be rendered. The 
bride’s gown is white satin veiled in 
chiffon, and she will carry an arm 
shower of bride roses. Miss Mary Ber- 
nard, maid of honor, and the brides- 
maids, Misses Dorothy Leonard, Mary 
Burnham, Helen Macleish and Dorothy 
Macleish, will be gowned in pink satin 
with overdress of pink marquisette. 
Mr. Rey Rule will serve as best man 
and those asked to do duty as ushers 
are Messrs. Burkett Newton, Joseph 
Bernard, Murray Vosburg, Sidney 


| Briggs, Arthur Bond and Dr. John F. 
L Curiae 


Following the service at the 
church, a wedding supper and recep- 


for relatives and a few friends only. 
The reception rooms and dining room 


of palms and asparagus plumosus. 
Large mounds of pink sweet peas will 
form a centerpiece for each table. Mr. 
and Mrs. Leonard will take a wedding 
trip, returning in the fall to make their 
home in Los Angeles. 


Next Wednesday afternoon Mrs. 
Hugh Livingstone Macneil is giving a 
matinee party to twenty young women, 
the guests of honor being Miss Kath- 
erine Flint, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank P. Flint, Miss Ramsey and Miss 
Marjorie Ramsey. Following the mat- 
inee the guests will be conveyed to Mrs. 
Macneil’s home in South Figueroa 
street, where tea will be served on the 
terrace. Several other young women 
have been invited to enjoy the hospital- 
ity of the hostess for refreshments. 


One of the delightful dinner parties 
among the many given this week was 
that of Lieut.-Gen. and Mrs. Adna R. 
Chaffee, of 987 Magnolia avenue, Wed- 
nesday evening, in compliment to Col. 
and Mrs. William Lewis Gorgas. The 
centerpiece for the table was prettily 
arranged with pink roses, having a 
Canterbury bell in the center. Besides 
the guests of honor, there were Maj. 
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and Mrs. Charles L. Lynch, U.S.A.; 
Col. Jefferson Kean, U.S.A.; Mrs. Irwin 
Ingraham, Dr. and Mrs, Walter Lind- 
ley, Mr. and Mrs. L. M. Brunswig, Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank P. Flint and Mr. 
George Ennis. Lieut.-Gen. and Mrs. 
Chaffee were hostess at a dinner given 
at their home last Sunday evening also, 
covers being laid for ten. 


Miss Agnes Hole, soon to be the bride 
of Mr. Samuel Knight Rindge, is re- 
ceiving almost daily compliments from 
her friends. Sharing with her in the 
many delightful affairs given in her 
honor are her bridesmaids who are her 
house guests. Wednesday afternoon 
Mrs. Orra E. Monnette of Wilshire 
boulevard, entertained with a luncheon, 
Shasta daisies and maidenhair ferns in 
a great silver basket were used to 
adorn the table and the favors were 
white satin bonbon boxes. In the even- 
ing Miss JLillius Ford of Lake street 
informally entertained with cards. 
Thursday afternoon Mrs. William Ham- 
ilton Cline was hostess at a- luncheon 
following with a matinee party at the 
Orpheum. Friday, Mrs. William Bay- 
ly, Jr., entertained for Miss Hole and 
her maids with an informal luncheon 
at the Los Angeles Country Club and 
today Mrs. J. H. Miles of Beacon street 
gives a bridge luncheon for Miss Hole 
and bridal party. Mr. Rindge, who ar- 
rived from the east yesterday, with his 
groomsmen, will participate in many of 
the affairs social to be given for the 
popular young bride-to-be and her fair 
assistants. 


Miss Mabelle Barlow, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Allison Barlow, 705 West 
Thirtieth street, whose engagement 
was recently announced to Mr. Tudor 
HW. A. Tiedemann of Alameda, Cal., has 
chosen Thursday, August 3, as the date 
for her wedding. Miss Barlow will be 
attended by her sister, Miss Hazel Bar- 
low as maid of honor, and her brides- 
maids will be Miss Winifred Mils- 
paugh and Miss Katherine Fletcher, 
sorority sisters of Miss Barlow, who 
is a member of the Kappa Alpha Theta 
sorority, and who has been affiliated 
with the Shubert Club, Cap and Gown 
Society and the Woman’s Honor So- 
ciety of Stanford University. Mr. 
Tiedemann is a member of the Phi 
Kappa Tsi fraternity and is prominent 
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as a Stanford athlete. The wedding 
will take place at the family home, 
which will be decorated in pink and 
white, under the direction of Miss 
Waite. 


Miss Hope Best, daughter of Mr. J. 
Jiardin Best, 932 Beacon street, was 
married to Mr. J. C. Van Wagner 
Thursday night at the Best home, the 
Rev. Robert J. Burdette officiating. 
Miss Grace Best, sister of the bride, 
attended her as maid of honor, Miss 
Bernita Biakewell acting as brides- 
maid, Mr. J. Hardin Best, brother of 
the bride, was the best man. Miss 
Best, who was given away by her 
father, wore a gown of ivory satin 
and messaline, and carried an arm 
shower of lilies of the valley. Pink 
and white sweet peas were used in 
profusion in decorating the house. Mu- 
sic for the ceremony was rendered by 
Mrs. J. M. Jones, harpist, and Mrs. 
Mary J. Schallert, vocalist. Mr. and 
Mrs. Van Wagner left the same even- 
ing for a trip thrcugh the north. They 
will be absent several weeks, return- 
ing to make their home in Los Angeles. 


Miss Sally Bonner entertained with 
a delightfully appointed dinner Wed- 
nesday evening, at the home of her 
aunt, Miss Anna B. Clark in East 
Adams street, in honor of Miss Jane 
Rollins and Mr. Louis Tolhurst, whose 
marriage will be solemnized early in 
October. The centerpiece for the ta- 
ble was a great silver basket filled with 
pretty blossoms and maidenhair ferns. 
A further adornment for the table was 
silver candlesticks, holding green can- 
dles. These with green and white tulle 
ribbons made a most effective color 
scheme. Place cards were dainty mon- 
ogrammed affairs. A surprise await- 
ing the guests was given when a large 
birthday cake with the correct number 
of candles was brought to the table an- 
nouncing the birthday anniversary of 
the hostess. Besides the complimente@ 
guests to enjoy Miss Bonner'’s hospi- 
tality were the Misses Juliet Borden, 
Mildred Burnett, Virginia Walsh, Eliza- 
beth Wood, Florence Wood, Katherine 
Stearns; Messrs. Vernon Smith, George 
Reed, Henry Daly, Clark Bonner, Neil 
Pendleton, John Rankin and Harry 
Borden. 


Misses Lucy L. Lantz and Margaret 
Lantz Daniell were hostesses Wednes- 
day afternoon in their home, 2622 
South Figueroa street. The occasion 
was a reception in honor of Miss Syd- 
nor Walker, who is home for her va- 
cation from Vassar. Shasta daisies and 
Matilija poppies attractively decorated 
the reception rooms; the music and 
dining rooms were fragrant with pink 
sweet peas and hydrangeas. Assisting 
the hostesses were the Misses Cora and 
Annette Ives, Helen Higgins, Kather- 
ine Barbour, May Rhodes, Katherine 
Stearns, Alice Cline, Marjorie Tufts, 
Charlotte Winston, Beatrice Findlay- 
son, Frances Edwards, Elizabeth Wal- 
ker, Mary Addison Walker, Evelyn 
Lantz, Rae Belle Morlan, Edith Os- 
mond, Helen Chandler, Margaret Mau- 
rice, Mary McCoy, Mary Scott, Mar- 
garet McMullen and Margaret Ericson. 


Mr. and Mrs. Mathew W. Everhardy 
and their son, John Raymond Ever- 
hardy, will leave Los Angeles Monday 
morning for a trip abroad, sailing from 
New York July 15. En route to New 
York they will visit Kansas City, Chi- 
cago, Niagara Falis and Boston. They 
will make a complete tour of the con- 
tinent, and expect to be away several 
months. Mrs. Rose Wallace will ac- 
company Mr. and Mrs. Everhardy as 
far as New York. 


Mrs. William May Garland of West 
Adams street, with her two sons, Mas- 
ters Marshall and Jack Garland, ac- 
compaied by Mrs. R. I. Rogers, left 
yesterday for Lake Geneva, where they 
are to meet Mr. Garland and Mr. Rog- 
ers. Before going to Moosehead Lake, 
where they are to pass the summer, 
Mrs. Garland will visit Mr. and Mrs. 
John J. Mitchell of Chicago. 


Mrs, Adna R. Chaffee of 987 Magnolia 
avenue, will leave Monday for Fort 
Russell, Wyo., and Kansas City, Mo., 
for a stay of several weeks. Mrs. Chaf- 
fee will visit her daughter and son-in- 
law, Capt. and Mrs. George French 
Hamilton, at Fort Russell, later pass- 
ing several weeks in Kansas City, vis- 
iting her brother, Capt. Bertrand Rock- 
well and family. 


Miss Nina Sloan, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. James C. Sloan, was married to 
John Camphouse, Tuesday evening, at 
the residence of the bride’s parents in 
Budlong avenue, in the presence of 
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Habbick of the Church of the Redeem- 
er Officiating. The ceremony was per- 
formed under a canopy festooned with 
garlands of greenery and Shasta dais- 
ies, out of which peeped myriads of 
electric lights. Misses Agnes Etz, Vera 
Wilson, Florence Hall and Maud Lind- 
ley were the ribbon bearers, forming an 
aisle for the bridal party. Miss Helen 
Etz rendered the wedding march. Miss 
Mary McGee assisted as maid of honor 
and Mr. Sam Camphouse served his 
brother as best man. Following the 
service, 
Mr. and Mrs. Camphouse left for a 
wedding trip and after the first of Au- 
gust will be at home to their friends 


in Tropico, where Mr. Camphouse has | 
completed and furnished a beautiful | 


bungalow for his bride. 


One of the most enjoyable of recent 
affairs was the dinner party given at 
the Los Angeles Country Club by Mr. 
and Mrs. Fred Henderson of Magnolia 
avenue. The guests were seated at one 
large round table, banked with My 
Maryland roses, and places were mark- 
ed by gold monogrammed cards. Af- 
ter dinner the guests played “auction,” 
pretty prizes being given at each ta- 
bel. Enjoying the hospitality of Mr. 
and Mrs. Henderson were Mr. and Mrs. 
E. A. Featherstone, Mr. and Mrs. O. A. 
Vickrey, Mr. and Mrs. W. G. Hutch- 
ison, Mr, and Mrs. Willis H. Booth, Dr. 
and Mrs. Carl Kurtz, Gen. and Mrs. 
Robert Wankowski, Mr. and Mrs, Fred 
Hines, Mr. and Mrs. Lee Phillips, Mr. 
and Mrs. Leslie C. Brand, Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard D. Bronson, Mr. and Mrs. A. 
W. Kinney and Mr. and Mrs. Loren D. 
sale, Messrs. Horace Henderson, Ralph 
Blodgett and Charles Henderson. 


Miss Caroline Lenz, whose engage- 
ment to Mr. Carl R. Schmidt of San 
Francisco was recently announced, has 
decided upon the date of her marriage, 
which will be Wednesday evening, 
July 19. 


street. This is to be a home wedding 
with Only a few friends to witness the 
ceremony. 


Misses Virginia Walsh, Sally Bonner 
and Juliet Borden, chaperoned by Mrs. 
Roy King, will Jeave July 18 for a trip 
to Alaska. 


Mrs. William M. McGee of the Her- 
shey Arms entertained with a box party 
at the Mason Opera House Wednesday 
afternoon in compliment to her sister, 
Mrs. Richard H. Keith of Kansas City, 
who is visiting here. After the mat- 
inee, the guests were entertained at 
the Alexandria, where covers were laid 
for Mrs. Richard H. Keith, Mrs. Rich- 
ard Bishop, Mrs. William T. Bishop, 
Mrs. J. Martin Haenke and Miss Eliz- 
abeth Bishop. My Maryland roses com- 
bined with maidenhair ferns prettily 
decorated the table. 


Miss Sally Bonner of Adams street 
was hostess Wednesday evening at a 
dinner given in her home in honor of 
Miss Jane Rollins and Louis Tolhurst. 
Red roses in a basket formed an at- 
tractive centerpiece for the table. Mon- 
ogrammed cards of the hostess were 
used for place cards. Besides the com- 
plimented guests, covers were laid for 
the Misses Juliet Borden, Katherine 
Stearns, Elizabeth Wood, Florence 
Wood, Mildred Burnett, Virginia Walsh 
and Messrs. Clark Bonner, Harry Bor- 
den, Henry Daly, Vernon Smith, George 
Reed, Neil Pendleton and John Rankin. 


Mrs. A. W. Ross of 2801 Gramercy 
place entertained eighteen guests with 
a luncheon, followed by bridge, at the 
Tos Angeles Country Club, Tuesday 
afternoon. Shasta daisies formed an 
attractive decoration for the dining 
room. Lovers of bridge who enjoyed 
the hospitality of Mrs. Ross on this 
occasion were Mmes. Frank Perrine, 
F. W. Chase, H. K. Williamson, R. B. 
Williamson, David Barry, C. C. Merrill, 
H. P. Taylor, Seth Hart, Fred Turner, 
William Rounsesell, J. B. Merrill, Harry 
Andrews, D. G. Peck, B. L. Tyler, Frank 
Tousley, Ralph Miller and B. Watling- 
ton. 


In honor of the Misses Katherine 
and Marjorie Ramsey, Miss Sally Mc- 
Farland, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Dan 
McFarland of West Twenty-third 
street, gave a dancing party Thursday 
night at the Los Angeles Country Club 
to about fifty young people. Cut flow- 
ers and greenery were used in profu- 
sion for the decorations. 


Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Rockwell, 2020 
Western avenue, have issued invita- 
tions for the marriage of their daugh- 
ter, Miss Grace Rockwell, to Mr. Edwin 


relatives and friends, the Rev. John D.!A. Westberg. The wedding is to take 


a buffet supper was served. | 





Miss Lenz is the daughter of | 
Mrs. Edmund Lenz of 2907 South Hope | 
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place in St. James church, corner of 
Ardmore avenue and Pico street, Wed- 
nesday evening, July 12, at 8 o’clock. 
Rev. A. W. Noel Porter will officiate. 
Miss Helen Rockwell will attend her 
sister and Mr. C. S. Culver will serve 
as best man. 


Mr. and Mrs. L. H. Mitchell and 
their sons, Hoyt and Glenn Mitchell, 
1012 South Alvarado street, left Thurs- 
day morning for an automobile tour of 
Northern California. While away they 
Will pass most of their time hunting 
and fishing in Mendocino and Humboldt 
counties. They will also visit Mt. 
Shasta and Lake Tahoe, planning to 
return to this city about August 1. 


Mrs. J. Ross Clark of West Adams 
street left Thursday for Butte, Mont., 
where she will visit with her mother for 
a month. Mrs. Henry Carleton Lee, 
daughter of Mrs. Clark, will meet her 
there early in July for a short visit, af- 
ter which she will join her husband in 
Cleveland, Ohio, where Mr. and Mrs. 
Lee will remain indefinitely. 


Mr. and Mrs. Auguste Marquis of 
2302 West Twenty-fifth street enter- 
tained guests at dinner Friday evening 
in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Mathew W. 
Everhardy, who are leaving soon for a 
trip abroad. Shasta daisies and ecar- 
nations were used in an effective man- 
ner for the table decorations. Covers 
were laid for twelve. Following the 
dinner, music and cards were enjoyed 
in the evening. 


Miss Ida Hatch, daughter of Judge 
and Mrs. D. P. Hatch of 1829 South 
Flower street, became the bride of Mr. 
William G. Thurber of San Diego 
Wendesday afternoon at 2 o’clock. Dr. 
Hugh K. Walter officiated, and the at- 
tendants were Miss Blanche Reming- 
ton, and the bride’s brother, David P. 
Hatch, Jr. Owing to the ill health of 
Judge Hatch, the wedding was a sim- 
ple home ceremony, attended only by 
relatives. The young couple will re- 


| Side in Los Angeles. 


Among well-known Los Angelans re- 
cently registering at the Arrowhead 
Hotel were Mr. and Mrs, N. B. Black- 
stone, Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Hughes, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. E. Kelley, Mr. and Mrs, L. 


208710 SO. SPRING STREET 


a3 Oliver, Mr. and Mrs, Giles Kellogg, 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank E. Montgomery, 
Mr. W. Curtis Rapp, Mrs. R. E, Chase, 
Mrs. J. A. Pirtle, Miss Helen F. Bettis, 
Mr. Shirley Chase, Mr, A. C. Presley, 
Jr., Mr. Jacob 8S. Jones, Mr. George W. 
Seldner, Mr. James H. Fannin, Mrs. 
Neal K. Traylor, Mrs. J. N. Drummond, 
Mrs. A. KB. Stull, Mr. F. B. Carter, Mr. 
H. P. Miller, Miss Kellogg, Miss At- 
wood, Mr. J. J. Haggarty, Rev. Dean 
Haggarty, Mr. B. V. Collins, Mr, L. M. 
Sprecher and Mr. Joe Frank. 


Dr. and Mrs. William H. Dukeman, 
with their daughter, left Tuesday for 
the Yosemite for a two weeks’ pleasure 
LY ips 


Gen. M. H. Sherman and party left 
Tuesday under the same auspices for 
a tour of Alaska. They will visit Skag- 
way, White Horse, Dawson and the 
Klondyke. The party includes the two 
nieces of General Sherman, the Misses 
Mary and Katherine Clark, daughters 
of Mr. and Mrs. Eli P. Clark of St. 
James Park, and Miss Kate Van Nuys, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs, I. N. Van 
Nuys. The party will be away four 
months. 


Under the auspices of the German 
American Savings Bank the following 
persons have booked for a twelve 
months’ tour around the world. Those 
who will leave in August are Mr. and 
Mrs. A. C. Chandler, Mr. and Mrs. 
James D. Mason, Mr. and Mrs. J. H. 
Moulton, Dr. and Mrs. C. H. Gilbert. 
Those listed to leave September 5 are 
Judge and Mrs. H. Gooding, Mr. and 
Mrs. P. Edwards, Mrs. Margaret Beav- 
ers, Mrs. H. A. S. Bloomer, Mrs. M. 
Chisholm, Mrs. W. F. Reeder, Mrs. M. 
A. Myrick, Miss Alice Berkheimer, 
Miss Gertrude Gooding, Dr, James 
Coughlan and Mr. Henry Hoskins. 
Others to leave September 18 are Mr. 
and Mrs. Willetts J. Hole, Judge and 
Mrs. J. W. Hendrick, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Bayly, Mr. and Mrs. W. Gar- 
vey, Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Harwood, Mr. 
and Mrs. James Haskell, Dr. and Mrs. 
James Collier, Mr. and Mrs. A. J. 
Strong, Mr. and Mrs. J. N. Lewis, Mrs. 
Eula W. Griffin, Mrs. G. Wiley Wells, 
Miss M. B. Colt and Mr. E. W. Hen- 
drick. 





is 


Quite as much as her audiences have 
enjoyed Mrs. Fiske’s delicious bit of 
comedy as Mrs. Bumpstead-Leigh, at 
the Mason this week, has the talented 
wctress herself revelled in this trans- 
planted Hoosier creation, with her in- 


ordinate ambition to shine in society, | 


her efforts to overcome her early predi- 
lection for the knife at tabie, to the ex- 
clusion of the fork, and the fact that 
the “De Salle” fortune was acquired by 
old Jim Sales of Missionary Loop, In- 
diana, quack medicine purveyor and 
“the friend of suffering mankind for 
twenty-five years.’”’ Never mind the 
construction of the play, never 
the absence of psychological intricacies 
one is wont to associate with Mrs. 
Wiske; just take it as it is, a delightful 
satire on the nouveau riche, bubbling 
Over with genuine American humor 
and accept it as a sure remedy for the 
blues—a guarantee to cure in one ap- 
plication. 
acquired an English husband, with hy- 


phenated cognomen, as one of the first | 


steps in her climbing progress. Leav- 
ing him to maunder about in his Lon- 


don club, On an allowance, she returns | 
and | 


to America with her mother 
younger sister, bent on contracting an 
aristocratic alliance for Violet, a scion 
of the Rawson family, being willing to 
take over the ingenue along with her 
comfortable dowry. Violet is a trifle 
“heady,” and chafes at the false situa- 
tion in which she finds herself as a 
guest, with her mother and sister, at 
the Rawson’s Long Island country 
home. When Peter Swallow, from 
Missionary Loop, seller of monuments, 
attemps to prove that Mrs. Bumpstead- 
Leigh was his former flame, Della 
Sales, for the first time in his life he 
finds himself set back. Adelaide De 
Salle Bumpstead-Leigh gives him the 
glassy stare, employs her 


quacious Peter completely. 


are curtly informed when the first train 
Will leave. Daunted, but not downed, 
Mrs. Bumpstead-Leigh finds an ally in 
the old butler, one of her father’s form- 
er grateful patients, who puts her in 
possession of a scandal affecting the 
Rawson first-born. 
weapon, the quick-witted woman turns 
the tables on her critics, manages to 
get an invitation for the trio to con- 


tinue as guests and is able to announce 
the engagement of Violet to the young- 


Cleverly using this | 
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Healer 


Next Door,’ in which Lewis Stone ex- 


cels anything he has before attempted, | 


as Sir John Cotswold, baronet. His de- 


piction of the irascible, selfish, preju- | 


diced, impoverished British knight, im- 
bued with a bitter hatred of his next- 
door neighbor, Sir Isaac Jacobson, M.P., 


| and obsessed by the fetish of family 


Mrs. Bumpstead-Leign has | 


high so- | 
ciely English accent and floors the lo- | 
He retires | 
acknowledging defeat and the pseudo | 
English guests are about to enjoy their | 
triumph when Violet spoils all by re- | 
vealing their duplicity. Of course there | 
is a stormy scene and the impostors | 





er son, Geoffrey, a truth-loving, fraud- | 


hating, wholesome young chap 
New Mexico, with whom Violet has 
been secretly in love from the outset. 
Mrs. Fiske enters heartily into the spir- 
it of Harry James Smith’s wholesome 
comedy, giving free rein to the humor- 
ous bent that is so charming an attrib- 
ute of this versatile actress, 
revealed in “Divorcons” and forming so 
delightful a background for her Becky 
Sharp creation. In Maicolm Duncan, 
Mrs. Fiske has most capable support. 
His Peter Swallow is a distinct type, 
new to the stage, in a measure, and ab- 
surdly funny. Peter 
article and detects no flaws in his cre- 
ative work. He is flamboyant, self-as- 
sured and breezily familiar in his inter- 


notably | 


from | 





is a self-made | 


} 
i] 
1 
1 


course with the Rawson household, but | 


he comes a cropper when he attempts 


to override Mrs. Bumpstead-Leigh, and | 


he retires crestfallen, but with his rep- 
utation firmly established with his au- 
dience. Cyril Young’s Kitson, the but- 


ler, is an excellent bit of work and the | 44, great Cotswold estate to diminish 


Mrs. De Salle of Pltbrine Arnold excru- 
ciatingly funny. Kathleen MacDowell 
is a fetching Violet and Helena Van 
Brug’s Nina, the maid, pertly satisfac- 
tory. The remainder of the cast is ade- 
quate without revealing special merit. 
As a stage relaxation, before and be- 
hind the foot lights, “Mrs. Bumpstead- 
Leigh” is a delightful experience. 
5. Tae 


“The House Next Door” 


Better stock work surely never was 
done in Los Angeles than that seen this 
week at the Belasco, in J. Hartley Man- 
ners’ three-act comedy, “The House 





pride, is well-nigh faultless. In man- 
ner, speech and make-up, Mr. Stone re- 


fiects the character so faithfully, so ad- | 


mirably, that all admirers of this ster- 
ling actor must not fail to grasp the 
opportunity to see him at his best, in 


| a role that permits his histrionic talent 
mind 


and mimetic powers most adequate ex- 
pression. Never departing from the 
rigid lines of his portrayal, never once 








MASTER GABRIEL, AT ORPHEUM 








minifying its importance by descend- 
ing to stage irickeries to capture a 


laugh, he maintains the dignity of the | 


pitiably mistaken old gentleman to the 
end, to the satisfaction of all admirers 
of honest work and certainly to the 
great credit of Mr. Lewis Stone. Care- 
jess in money matters, he has allowed 


until the old home itself is lost to the 
Jews, his landlord and chief owner of 


| the former Cotswold properties being 


the son of the man who once made 
chairs for the elder Cotswolds on the 
estate. Sir John’s tirade against Jews 
in general and Sir Isaac in particular 
reveals the narrow prejudices he en- 
tertains against the race. A forcible 


| contrast to the verbal portrait he draws 
| of his 


neighbor is presented by a 
glimpse of the philanthropic Jew in 


his own home, where he is seen to be 
broad minded, tolerant, kindly, charit- 
able and with a strong sense of justice | 


pervading his nature. Patient with his 
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borne of the ambition 
of three generations of 
the House ot Knabe, 
made of the finest ma- 
terials that money can 
buy, builded by the 
unequalled skill of 
Knabe-trained artific- 
ers, 
action conceived by 
the great piano genius 
of 1837. 
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foolish wife and devoted to his two 
children, the personality of Sir Isaac 
appeals strongly as that of a fair, just 
and sane man, a good citizen. The role 
is entrusted to James K. Applebee, who 
fills it with dignity and naturalness. 
With the two children of the opposing 
families in love with one another, the 
insistent demands of Cupid are bound 
to yield to the unreasonable prejudices 
of the older generation and the result 
is inevitable. Miss Rambeau’s Ulrica 
is charmingly drawn. Her spasm of 
revolt against her querulous, splenetic 
father, Sir John, is done with spirit 
and pretty color. Equally attractive is 
Helene Sullivan’s Esther, daughter of 
Sir Isaac. Robert Harrison gives an 
excellent portrayal of Cecil, the Cots- 
wold heir, whose vocal studies have 
been made possible by the sacrifices 
of his mother and sister. He is a 
manly young chap, whose love for 
Esther is an outgrowth of early child- 
hood predilections. Bar a tendency to 
throatiness of enunciation, Mr. Harri- 
son’s work is carefully and admirably 
drawn. Another excellent delineation 
is that of William Yerance as Waiter 
Lewis, a musical agent of Jewish ex- 
traction. Adele Farrington as Rebecca 
Jacobson, Ida Lewis as Margaret Cots- 
wold, and Messrs. Richard Vivian, 
Charles Giblyn, Harry Earl and Richard 
Barbee materially assist in the pro- 
duction of this unusually fine presen- 
tation of Mr. Manners’ comedy, which 
is staged in excellent taste. S. T. C, 


“Jimmy, Jr.” at the Burbank 


James Montgomery’s new play, “Jim- 
my, Jr.,” has its premier production at 
the Burbank Theater this week, with 
Richard Bennett in the title role. It is 
frothy entertainment Mr. Montgomery 
provides, of a kind that is bound to be 
popular with the public. His story, 
the striking feature of which is its 
similarity to half a dozen plays and a 
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larger number of magazine stories, con- 
cerns the son of a millionaire who is 
running for governor. Jimmy Craig is 
a nice boy who wears English clothes, 
goes abroad every year, drives a rac- 
ing car, plays golf, and devises various 
ways to spend his father’s money. But 
he is a clean young chap with a saving 
Sense of humor, and a great deal of his 
father’s ability stored beneath his friv- 
olous manner. Of course, he is in love, 
and as the path of lovers cannot run 
smoothly in a play until the last act, 
naturally, there are obstacles. Brenda 
Kairfax, the object of his devotions, is 
the daughter and assistant of the ed- 
itor of a “reform” paper, opposing the 
candidacy of “Jimmy, Jr,’ because he 
is a partner in a firm of fakers which 
turns out patent medicine containing 
40 per cent alcohol. When the editor 


is about to make an expose of condi- 
tions, the senior James almost succeeds 
in buying the paper in time to save the 
situation. Jimmy pleads with him to 
face his blame like a man, to let the 
article appear, pay his fine, and fight 
to a finish. Meeting a refusal, the son 
gets control of the paper. Apparently 
yielding to his father’s pleading to kill 
the scandal story, he. brutally dis- 
charges the old editor, and dictates an 
effusive, pandering editorial, which 
makes him a party to the fake. But the 
senior Craig refuses to let his son 
brand himself a liar and faker, takes 
back the editor, and lets the story come 
out. Then, of course, Brenda and 
Jimmy find the smooth road to love, 
and all ends happily. Mr. Montgom- 
ery’s climax, in which Jimmy’s father 
authorizes the issuing of the condemn- 
ing extra is unconvincing. It is hard 
to believe that a man of the Craig 
stamp would forego the nomination for 
governor, merely to prevent his son 
telling a lie in a newspaper. But then, 
it is not Mr. Montgomery’s plot that 
makes his play a success, 
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seintidant handling of the tale, his 
human dialogue, his witty sayings that 
make his three acts enjoyable. Of 
course, it needs retouching, a_ little 
pruning—for instance, an elimination 
of one or two of the testimonials in the 
second act—but in spite of the fact 
that his plot is bromidic, doubtless the 
comedy will bring the merry jingle of 
eash to the playwright’s ear. Richard 
Bennett is a delight as Jimmy. He is 
irresistibly boyish, awkward, honest, 
with a snitle that is an snvatuable asset. 
His handling of the role brings out to 
the best advantage the author’s witti- 
cisms. David Hartford is well cast in 
a part especially suited to hini—the 
character of James Craig. Grace Tra- 
vers is @ wholesome reporter, and Will- 
jam Boyle contributes 4 good bit as the 
night editor. Mabel Morrision plays 
Brenda badly, and for once David Lan- 
dau fails to score in a “lovable” part— 
that of Brenda’s father. A comedy 
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chance to do anything worth while, 
which in view of his undeniable ability, 
seems a pity. 
Mother Goose book ever conceived a 
more delectable picture of little Jack 
Horner than that offered by Myrtle 
Dingwall. Saucy-faced, lissome-limbed, 
sweet of voice, prettily clad, she is an 
elfin creature worthy effusive praise. 
Anna Montgomery uses her good voice 
to advantage as Princess Sugar Plum, 
although one feels compelled to shut 


one’s eyes while she is singing, so that | 


her unbecoming costumes will not jar 
the senses. Robert Leonard 
unworthy role from which he extracts 
an occasional laugh. 
feature of the production is Roscoe 
Arbuckle, whose appearance in the 
costume of @ fairy queen even affects 
the risibles of the orchestra director. 
If the latter would persuade his musi- 


cians that they are only to accompany 


the songs, and not render instrumental 





ETHEL BARRYMORE, 


bit that sends the audience into hys- 
terics is the tipsy valet played by 
Charles Ruggles. There is an interior 
scene that is a harmonious picture— 
giving as it does the idea of a real room 
in a real home—for which credit is 
(lue to the discerning talent of Robert 
Brunton. 





“Gingerbread Man” at the Grand 

This week’s offering of the Ferris 
Hartman Opera Company is “The Gin- 
gerbread Man,” which fanciful fairy 


tale in two acts contains a good deal 
of excellent music and more than a 
modicum of nonsensical dialogue: One 
suspects that there is a plot, but as it 
fails to show itself long enough to be 
recognized, the suspicion is not veri- 
fied. There are nursery rhymes and 
Jingles and even daffydills scattered 
through the book. which is not of strik- 
ing interest. Winsome Bertie Palmer 
is having her first real opportunity as 
Margery Daw, the village tomboy, and 
evidently she is not letting her chance 
slip by. Her voice needs careful train- 
ing. It is not strong, but is rather 
sweet and worth cultivating. She is a 
graceful dancer and has a pleasing 
personality. Percy Bronson is cast as 
Simon Simple, affording him small 

















IN A DOUBLE BILL AT THE MASON 


features, those in the rear of the house 
would get a much better effect in the 
vocal numbers. 


Opening Bill of new Orpheum 


Time was when any sort of building 
housed a variety show, and when gilt 
and tinsel and gingerbread decorations 
expressed the last word in surroundings 
for vaudeville performances. That the 
old regime is a thing of the past was 
forcibly demonstrated Monday night at 
the opening of the new Orpheum. Ev- 
erywhere in the beautiful house per- 
vades a quiet elegance. There is nota 
glaring note. Even the incandescents 
that heretofore have been an indispen- 
sable part of a vaudeville show have 
been replaced by concealed lights, and 
even the spotlight seems mellowed. 
The auditorium has an unusually wide 
sweep that is a thing of architectural] 
beauty and gives the occupant of the 
last row almost as good a view of the 
large stage as is afforded those in the 
orchestra chairs. There are three tiers 
of boxes on each side, four boxes in a 
tier, and it is a triumph for the archi- 
tect that he has made the box outlines 
graceful and gratifying to the eye. The 
large audience of the opening night was 
handled with remarkable ease and ce- 
lerity. Nowhere was there a hitch to 
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and the Burbank Stock Company 
will offer the second successful week of 


Jimamay grr. 


A new Comedy by 


James Montgomery 
and Seymour Obermer 


Special Fourth of July Matinee. 
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PANY will offer a big midsummer spectacular production of the musical ex- 
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BROADWAY, BETWEEN 
FIRST AND SECOND STS. 


Charles 
Frohman 


Presents 


In a double bill 
by J. M. Barrie, 


mar the charming eftect of the new 
theater—which reflects great credit on 
the management of the ubiquitous 
Clarence Drown. Certainly, with such 
an environment, the advanced vaude- 
vile for which the circuit managers are 
striving will become the accepted thing, 
and the day of cheap witticism and vul- 
gar patter be barred out. The comple- 
tion of the new Orpheum is one step 
up the ladder. A. EF. Frankenstein 
opened the program with his symphony 
orchestra and received a flattering and 
spontaneous tribue from the audience 
when he took his director’s stand. The 
bill is not so good as those which have 
occupied the stage of late. The Mu- 
sikalgirls have an excellent act, com- 
bining music to please both parquet 
and gallery. One member of the or- 
ennization—in black velvet and in- 
elined to an abundance of avoirdupois— 
is a versatile performer. Not only does 
she play the piano well and sing ac- 
ceptably, but she handies the trap drum 
and its many accessories with the skill 
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T. WYATT, 
Manager. 


able play, 





of a veteran. Isabelle D’Armond and 
George Moore have an excellent act of 
its kind. Moore is a dancer of ability 
and talent, and Miss D’Armond is an 
attractive slip of a soubrette whose 
singing is forgiven because of her danc- 
ing and personality. One of the best 
features of the bill is Henry Clive, 
whose near-magic is always good for 
hearty laughs. He burlesques the deal- 
ers in black art with ludicrous effect, 
and his pretty assistant, Mai Sturges 
Walker, renders him graceful aid by 
playi ing the role of joke-butt. If Will- 
iam Macart and Ethelynne Bradford 
were to cut their act considerably, and 
do away with at least a half portion of 
it, their fare would be more entertain- 
ing. A little of their sort of fun goes 
a long way, and one’s risibles refuse to 
respond when a situation is harped up- 
on too long. The only thing ‘of merit 
in the act of Ed Wynne, “the boy with 
the hat,” and P. O’Malley Jennings, is 
the performance of Mr. Wynne’s ver- 
satile Panama chapéau. Hal Forde, 
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the comedian, Joseph MHart’s 
Stranger,’ and those active and comical 
acrobats, “The Three Rubes,” hold over 
from last week. 





Offerings for Next Week 


James Matthew Barrie has a large 
following among theatergoers, who will 
warmly welcome Ethel Rarrymore, who 
opens a week’s engagement Monday 
night, July 8, in a double Barrie bill. 
“Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire” and “The 
Twelve Pound Look.” The actress was 
seen In this double bill in the course 
of her New York season, and her suc- 
cess was pronounced. “Alice-Sit-by- 
the-Fire,” which opens the program, is 
the story of a father and mother who 
return to England from India, seeing 
their children for the first time in many 
years. It contains much of Barrie’s 
delicate wit and more than a touch of 
his goodnatured satire. The feature of 
the bill is the oddly named playlet, “The 
Twelve Pound Look,’ which 
to be the strongest piece of dramatic 
writing given to the world by the 
Scotch dramatist. Miss Barrymore 
plays the role of a typist who by chance 
is sent to the home of her former hus- 
band, a man of pomp and egotism, 
whom she has left because of his su- 
preme selfishness. He has become a 
power in England, and he tries to make 
his former wife envious of the position 
of his second spouse. The pithy dia- 
logue is said to be a scintillant delight. 
Charles Dalton, her leading man, has 
the role of the husband, and a strong 
company assist her in other roles. 


“Ready Money,” James Montgomery’s 
newest comedy, will have its first ap- 
pearance on any stage at the Belasco 
Theater Monday night. The production 
is made by special arrangement with 
Cohan & Harris, who intend to use the 
Montgomery play for the fall season at 
the New York Gaiety Theater. Mr. 
Harris, George M. Cohan’s partner, will | 
come to Los Angeles to witness the 
performance, and alsn to see “Jimmy, | 
Jr.,’ now being presented at the Bur- | 
bank. 
Relasco 
the east. while in addition. Mr. Mont- 
gamery will prove that he is not only 
a playwright, but also a comedian, since 
he will enact the role of Stephen Baird, | 
a yvoung man whose lack of funds 
promises to mar a joyous New Year’s 
eve. Mr. Stone will have a chance to 
contribute another his fine charac- 
ter drawings. The entire action of 
“Ready Money” takes place within 
twentv-four hours, New Year’s eve 
and New Year’s day. The scenes are 
all located in Rector’s Hotel, New York. 
The play is not all comedy. for at mo- 
ments it takes on a melodramatic tend- 
eney, and there are several love stories, 
but the author’s keen humor is given 
good place. Rehearsals have been con- | 
ducted under the personal direction of 
Mr. Montgomerv. There will be a spe- 
cial Fourth of July matinee. 








Dick Ferris and Florence Stone, two 
of Los Angeles’ most popwar players, 
will be seen at the Majestic Theater for | 
one week only, besinning Sunday night, 
in the famous Du Souchet farce comedy. 
“The Man From Mexico.” It is several | 
vears since either of these favorites | 
has been séen on the local stage, and) 
their reappearance promises to be a 
festive occasion for their numerous | 
friends. Ferris is a natural comedian, 
and the Du Souchet role is much to his 
liking. Florence Stone’s work, her 
beautiful presence and handsome 
gowns. are well known in this city. The 
supporting company is being organized | 
and the production built for an exten- 
sive tour of the Pacific and Western 
states. Of the plav itself little need be| 
said, as it is regarded as one of the 
classics of humor. Its production takes 
on especial interest at the present time. 
awing to recent events along the bor-| 
der of the neighboring republic. 


“Jimmy, Jr.,”’ and his lively doings 
have so captivated the Burbank audi- 
ences that the play will be continued a; 
second week, with Richard Bennett as 
the principal purveyor of fun in the: 
James Montgomery-Seymour Overman 
comedy. The announcement that the 
lay was written especially for Mr. 
RPennett is easy to believe, since it fits 
his personality as perfectly as do his 
ultra-English clothes. Jimmy’s phi- 
losophy is that nothing is so serious as 
it apnears to be on the surface, and| 
that if you go ahead cheerfully, things 
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Miittles 


is said | 


Lewis S. Stone and the entire | 
NEeaniZeaone sill be found in| 





will turn out well. When his father 


gets himself into a compromising sit-, 
uation. Jimmy. who has been regarded | 
as a drifter. takes matters into his own | 


in a serio-comic fashion 
Following 


hands, and 


straightens out the tangle. 


“Jimmy, Jr.’ Miss Margaret Hlington 
will appear with the Burbank organiza- 
tion in a brief starring engagement— 
the first time this famous actress has 
ever played with a stock company. The 
initial offering will be her great suc- 
cess, “The Thief,” in which she starred 
for several seasons. In this production 
Byron Beasley and Harry Mestaver will 
reappear in their former places in the 
Burbank cast. 


the usual matinee 
Perey Bronson and 


with 
afternoon, 


Beginning 
suday 
the 
wil offer a big midsummer, spectacular 


production of the famous musical ex- | 


travaganza, “Jack and the Bean Stalk.” 
Everyone is familiar with the fairy tale 
upon which this extravaganza is found- 
ed. Jt will be the most pretentious of- 
fering the Hartman company has made 
this year, from a musical and scenic 
viewpoint. The first act, which is in 
two scenes, shows the robbers’ retreat 
and Mother Hubbard’s cottage, where 
the planting of the beans takes place. 


The second act reveals Giant’s Castle, | 


and the third goes back to the family 
estate of Mother Hubbard. There are 
twenty-four musical numbers, among 
them being “Sweetheart Town,” “I 
Only Thought I’d Ask You,” “Looking 
for Another Occupation,” “The Butch- 
er, the Baker, the Candlestick Maker,” 
“Yell Me Truly Daisy,’ “Once There 
Lived a Little Maid,” and others that 
should prove equally attractive. Percy 
Bronson will be seen as Sinbad the 
Sailor, Robert Leonard will play Old 
King Cole, Roscoe Arbuckle again will 
be a fairy queen, Lou Chaney will play 
the Captain of the Forty Thieves, Anna 
Montgomery will sing the part of Jack, 
Marta Golden will play Mother Hub- 
bard, Carmen Phillips, the Princess 
Mary; Bertie Palmer, little Miss Muffit, 
and Kathleen Wilmarth will be the 
Giant’s wife. 

Having been fittingly opened, and 
settling down to the usual order, the 
Orpheum will present a new bill at the 
Monday matinee headed by Master 
Gabriel, the smallest comedian of the 
day. Master Gabriel is only 82 inches 
tall, and has all the ability and skill of 
a full-grown funmaker. He and his 
company will play “Little Tommy 
Tucky,” with Edwin Lamar in the part 


of Mutt, the dog. George Austin Moore, | 


with Cordelia Haager, will afford mer- 
riment in a skit called “A Laugh in 
Many Languages.” 


cially those of the negroes. 


act, but she has already become a fa- 
vorite. Another girl who 
to walk into the affections of her audi- 
ences is Belle Adair. She is a comed- 
jenne and singer, described as a tall, 


simply clad girl, who has eschewed the | 


artificiality common to most comedi- 
ennes. The Namba Japs do gymnastic 
and head balancing stunts, and exhibit 
costumes and drop curtains of rare 
embroidery. From last 
tained Macart & Bradford, Ed Wynne 
and P. O’Malley Jennings, the Musikal- 
girls, and Henry Clive, with Mai Stur- 
ges Walker. Other features are the 
daylight motion pictures, and the Or- 
pheum orchestra of seventeen pieces. 


At Mt. Washington 

One hundred and forty of the gradu- 
ating class of the polytechnic school 
enjoyed a delightful evening at the Ho- 
tel Mt. Washington last Friday night. 
At the banquet toasts were given. The 
decorations were in the class colors, 
blue and white. 

Another school banquet at the Mount 
was that given by the Los Angeles high 
school graduating class last Thursday 
night. 
in red and white, and one hundred and 
forty-five guests enjoyed the banquet 
and the dance that followed. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur L. Waterhouse 
of Santa Monica were recent guests of 
the Hotel Mt. Washington. 

Mrs. F. A. Keith informally enter- 
tained four friends with a luncheon at 
Hotel Mt. Washington. 

Mr. Guy Woodward, manager of the 


Ferris Hartman Opera Company | 


| 











is expected | 


Mr. Moore is re- | 
membered for his dialect stories, espe- | 
He has |} 
only recently added Miss Haager to his | 





week are re- ; 


Decorations for the affair were | 


Hotel Mt. Washington, who has been | 


enjoying a rest at Lake Tahoe, is back 
again. 

Mrs. Viola Kennedy, who has charge 
of the social affairs at Mt. Washing- 


ton Hotel, has left for a month’s va- 
cation at Yosemite and Lake Tahoe. 
———— ae 
At the Annandale ~Country Club 


preparation is being made for special 
entertainment the afternoon and even- 
ing of July 4. Kammermeyer’s orches- 
tra will give a program of excellent 
musie and a table d’hote dinner will be 
served, followed by an informal dance. 
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Many people do not desire to open 
active accounts, but have money they 
wish to deposit for safe keeping at a 
rate of interest. “The Certificate of 


oO Deposit issued by this Bank exactly meets 
the needs of such investors. 
money left with the Bank, a receipt 1s 1s- 
sued in the form of a Certificate of Deposit. 


This certificate is both a receipt and the Bank's promise to 
pay it to the proper person at the end of six months with 
4% interest added. 
pass book and are not subject to check, but can be with- 
drawn by returning the certificate. 


cues hOS ANGELES TRUST ys 
ND SAVINGS BANK 


In return for 


Such deposits are not entered in the 
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Where the broad Missouri curls 
In a thousand eddying swirls, 
And the Big Sioux waters glide 
In its yellow turbid tide, 

High above the valley lands 
Tnere a thriving city stands, 
Where the red man years before 
Reared his tepee on the shore. 
Fairer than a poet’s dream 

Is the view above the stream, 
And the eyes delighted rove 
Over farm and timbered grove, 
Drinking in the golden grain 


Stretched unending o’er the plain, 


And the nodding fields of corn 
Whispering in the early morn; 
Var as naked eye can scan 
Nature seems to say to man: 


“Have the pluck to work and woo, 


And these gifts I give to you.” 


To these wavy bluffs one day— 
Many moons ago they say— 
Came an Indian youth to find 
Solace for his troubled mind. 
Far removed from friend or foe 
Here he wrestied years ago, 
And within his tepee stayed 
While to Manitou he prayed. 
In his veins was all the fire 

Of his stern, unyielding sire, 
Who in council or the fray 
Ruled the savage Yanktonnais. 


But the youth abhorred the sight 


Of the bloody, murderous fight, 
And he longed to see them cease 
And his people dwell in peace. 
From the chase his soul rebelled, 
And a wave of pity welled 

For his father’s tribe that cared 
Little how their prospects fared, 
So they triumphed o’er their foe, 
Killed the deer and buffalo, 


And when wintry winds blew chill 


Had a few dried berries still. 
So to crave from Manitou 

For a boon to bless the Sioux, 
All alone War Eagle dwelt, 
And to the great spirit Knelt, 


Passing days and nights in praver 


Close beside the river there, 


While the youth lay buried deep 
In a long and troubled sleep, 
Suddenly a spirit came 


That pronounced the dreamer <= name; 


And in accents fierce and grim 


Spoke these warning words to him: 


“If your courage stands the test 
Y will grant your soul’s request, 
And your people shall obtain 


That for which you strive to gain. 


But I warn you, if you fail 
All your prayers will not avail, 


And your tribe shall starve and die 


Should your lips betray one cry.” 
Then for many nights and days 
In a hundred different ways 
Did the vision seek to make 
Brave War Eagle’s spirit quake. 
Rut the warrior bore the pain 
That the blessing he might gain, 
Till at length the spirit cried 
That his soul was satisfied. 
Then the vision told the brave 
On the bluff to dig a grave, 








And his spirit bury there 
Far removed from light and air. 
But he ordered that the site 


Should be tended day and night, 
And no straggling weeds to spare 


That essayed to gather there. 
Then the warrior quickly did 
EKiverything that he was bid, 
And beneath the sand and clay 
There at length the spirit lay, 
And War Eagle stood alone 
On the bluff of sand and stone. 


From the grave a tender root 
Soon upreared a tiny shoot, 
And to vigorous life it grew 
Guarded by the watchful Sioux. 
In the month of Waz-u-toon— 


To the constant Yanktonnais, 
Who in deepest slumber lay, 
Came the spirit form once more 
That the warrior knew of yore, 


Telling him his watch was ended, 
And the plant he long had tended, 
That had grown and flourished there, 


Was the answer to his prayer. 

And he bade the faithful Sioux 
Take the gift of Manitou, 

That his people might forever 

Reap the fruit of his endeavor. 


Thus the savage Yanktonnaise 
First received the Indtan maize, 
And no more War Bagle saw 
Hungry papoose, buck or squaw. 
And the nation of the Sioux 
Blessed the gift of Manitou. 


Meany moons had waxed and waned 


And the tribe in prowess gained 
Till on many a hil! and plain 
Grew the tasseled, golden grain. 
And at every Waz-u-toon, 

For the gift of such a boon, 

All the nations of the Sicux 
Tribute paid to Manitou. 

And a pyramid of maize 

Was erected in his praise. 


Where the Indian used to roam 


And the tepee is no more 

On the lower Muddy’s shore. 
Where the Rig Sioux river flows 
Now a city thrives and grows, 
Rut the famous vellow maize 
Has outlived the Indian’s days, 
And each coteau, plain and hill 
Yields the golden Kernels still. 
And the paleface by the Sioux 
Offering makes to Manitou 
After every harvest moon 

For this never-failing boon: 
An@ he apes the Indian’s ways 
With a temple built of maize, 
Under whose palatial wing 
Wam-na-he-za reigns as Kine. 
Ard War Eagle on the hill 

In his sleep has visions still, 
And he sees the palace rise 
Upward to the sun-kissed skies, 
And the famous Indian brave 
Mutters softly in his grave 
Just as if he understood: 
“Wano! Wano! It-is good!” 





When appears the harvest moon— 


Now the white man finds a home, 
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That a professional man should write 
books has ceased to excite more than 
passing comment in this busy world. 
One vocation after another and busi- 
ness after business has been admitted 
to the honors of authorship. Every- 
one with eyes and ears nowadays re- 
cords his or her emotions and observa- 
tions. Lawyers, doctors, dentists, bank- 
ers, dressmakers and—most probably, 
and by no means uninterestingly, the 
office boy and stenographer—have 
joined the ranks; many with notable 
display of talent and ability. Coming 
within a lesser group of those winning 
honorable mention for one _  distin- 
guishing quality of thought and style, 
or another, is Will Tuillibridge. whose 
work is remarkable by reason of the 
strong individuality illumining all he 
has written. Five novels, “Ben Blair,” 
“When the Trail Divides,” “‘The Dis- 
solving Circle,” “The Quest Eternal” 
and “The Dominant Dollar,’ and many 
short stories and articles, written in 
eight busy years of dental practice, 
have made the reading public acquaint- 
ed with his admirable talent as an en- 
tertainer and the character of his 
thoughts and fancies. In ‘A Breath of 
Prairie,” a posthumous collection of his 


shorter stories just published, the heart | 


of the man speaks with charming con- 
fidence and simplicity. Calmar Bve, in 
“The Dominant Impulse” records the 
author’s irresistible penchant for mak- 
ing a story of every unusual incident 
coming within his notice. Again in “A 
Breath of Prairie,” “A Prairie Idyl” and 
especially in “A Dark Horse” he takes 
his reader back to the memories of his 
callow college days with such zest that 
the campus, the exciting incidents of 
the chapel and the famous Marathon 
race and the moonlight rides before 
Bob, the sympathetic horse, was su- 
perceded by the soulless devil-wagon., 
“become all but personal—perhaps in 
certain instances quite so. Through 
all one feels the throb of a deep sym- 
pathy for everything human—however 
trivial seeming. The tone of “A 
Breath of Prairie” is rather too somber 
and pessimistic; there is too much of 
finality to make it absolutely true. A 
delicious humor tempers the good 
sound philosophy of “The Worth.of the 
Price.” In “The Stuff of Heroes” the 
mark of his leaning toward medicine 
is observed. It is rather provoking that 
a page or two should be missing. Per- 
haps with its gloomy suggestions the 
whole of it would better have been 
omitted. The modern masculine ver- 
sion of a present-day Eve tempting 
Adam portrayed in “Arcadia in Aver- 
nus” is somewhat amusing. Since Adam 
men have ever been prone to charge 
that Eve did tempt them to eat. This is 
not the first time that the fall in the 
garden of Eden has been explained as 
the sex relation. No wonder the read- 
er of the modern novel and short story 
becomes so befogged on moral issues. 
What does Lillibridge think of the sit- 
uation of Ichabod, Arnold and Camilla. 
judging by his version of the relations? 
It would seem that with him (as with 
many another good man) sex has 
clouded otherwise easy ethical theo- 
ries beyond solution, for he leaves all 
his stories with a question mark prom- 
inent. With the exception of “The Maa- 
ness Of Whistling Wings,” 
lengthened out of all proportions, his 
stories, even the fragments like “Cup 
That O'’erflowed,” “The Journey’s End,” 
“The Human Touch” and “Unjudged,” 
are striking. and excite thought. A 
delicate bit of depiction is that from 
the life of Aaron Burr in the “Tale of 
Jumel Mansion.” His descriptive pow- 
ers, his fine imagery, with his deep 
love of nature. his reverence for the 
beautiful and good and his human 
sympathy manifested throughout. are 
the strongest elements in his storv- 
telling. (“A Breath of Prairie.’ By 
Will Lillibridge. A. C. McClure & Co.) 


“Out of Russia” 

There is certainly nothing slow about 
Crittenden Marriott’s view of things in 
“Out of Russia.” Most anything seems 
likely to happen. As usual with stories 
of this type it is a series of plots and 
counterplots built on the tangled polit- 

















which is | 


| ical situation to which nihilism, an- 


archy and other equally mysterious and 
apparently destructive agencies have 
contributed in that darkened country. 
No one literary, it appears, can think 
of Russia save in terms of turmoil and 
strife. Things out of the ordinary be- 


| gin to happen in the first chapter and 
| continue in a fashion calculated to daze 


the more staid and sober reader. It 
is not newness of conceptions so much 
as the crowding of strange adventures, 
one upon the heels of another in mad 
haste throughout the story that elicits 
admiration and compels attention. New 
York, “where probably nine-tenths of 
all the political plots in the world are 
hatched, where men lay their schemes, 
raise funds, choose their emissaries” 
and do al) sorts of romantic and devil- 
ish things, makes a convenient place of 
gathering for a strangely assorted com- 
pany of nihilists and sympathizers for 
one reason and another. Appearing in 
the bachelor quarters of Alston Caruth, 
a wealthy New Yorker, at midnight, a 
beautiful young woman seeks to recover 
a letter misdirected from Copenhagen 

a letter containing state secrets in 
the shape of news concerning a Rus- 
sian ship, “The Orkney,’ which was 
sunk in the Baltic sea several years 
previous and which carried a million 


| pounds sterling in gold borrowed by the 


government on the estates of a royal 
ward who had heen absent for twenty- 
five years without anv word of her 
whereabouts in that time. Marie Fitz- 
hugh is the Jovely daring emissary, 
coming at the command of the Broth- 
erhood of the House of the Seven 
Feathers (of carmen hue) and through 
no fault of hers she is balked by the 
cupidity, or superior wits of Wilkins, 
Caruth’s valet. But Wilkins is mur- 
dered mysteriously as he is escaping. 
with the precious letter, which the 
Russian government also is seeking, 
and it passes into the hands of another, 
thus adding new complications to the 
purpose and plans of the secret expe- 
dition which finally leaves New York 
on the business of the Brotherhood. It 
is this element that introduces confiict 
and spells defeat to the expedition. 
The scenes shift rapidly and are highly 
colored. whether laid in the frivolous, 
yet matter-of-fact American metropo- 
lis or in the Baltic sea, a strong flavor 
of melodrama oaverpowering all other 
impressions. There are two delightful 
love stories that end more happily than 
the affairs of national import—largely 
because a resourceful newspaper man 
is mixed up in one of them directly and 
in the other indirectly. (“Out of Rus- 
sia.” By Crittenden Marriott. J.B. 
Lippincott Co.) 


Magazines of the Month 


Leading article in point of local as 
well as general interest in the July Pa- 
cific Monthly is the story of “How 
Washington Women Regained the Bal- 
lot,” by C. H. Baily. Ably handled 
and full of humanity, if not so popular 
or full of passionate appeal, is Charles 
Franeis Saunders’ plea for the Moqui 
Indians, voiced in “Save the Pueblos.” 
George Collier Robbins continues his 
“Pioneer Reminiscenes” of the Oregon 
of earlier days. Other contributors in- 
clude John E. Lathrop, Dr. Stephen S. 
Wise, S. S. Metzger, Charlies E. S&S. 
Wood and Howard Ardsley, of the more 
serious turn of thought. Fiction is con- 
tributed by Amanda Mathews, Donald 
Lowrie, Gladden Gorin, Frances Fair- 
child, John Morosco and Francis Lynde, 
making an attractive budget of reading. 


Notes from Bookland 


There are in England, at this mo- 
ment, a few people to whom prose ap- 
peals as an art, but none of them, I 
think, has yet done justice to Whistler’s 
prose, writes Max Beerbohm. None has 
taken it with the seriousness it de- 
serves. TI am not surprised. When a 
man can express himself through two 
media, people tend to take him lightly 
in his use of the medium to which he 
devotes the lesser time and energy. 
even though he use that medium not 
less admirably than the other, and even 
though they themselves care about it 





' them skeptical of his power. 


| did write, this essay on 
|Art of Making Enemies’ 


THEOSOPHICAL LITERATURE 


Published at the International Theosophical Headquarters, Point Loma, Calif 


Of Special Interest to Inquirers---““ Theosophical Manuals,” a series of 18; 
“Elementary Theosophy,” “Reincarnation,” “Man After Death,” “Teachers 
and Their Disciples,” “The Astral Light,” “Psychometry, Clairvoyance and 
Thought Transference,” “The Angel and the Demon,” “Sons of the Fire- 


mist, etc. For Sale at 


Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch Co., 


more than they care about the other. 
Perhaps this very preference in them 
creates a prejudice against the man 
who does not share it, and so makes 
Anyhow, 
if Disraeli had been unable to express 


| himself through the medium of polit- 


ical life, Disraeli’s novels would long 
ago have had the due which the ex- 
pert is just beginning tv give them. 
Had Rosetti not been primarily a poet, 
the expert in painting would have ac- 
quired long ago his present penetration 
into the peculiar value of Rosetti’s 
painting. Likewise, if Whistler had 
never painted a picture, and even so, 
had written no more than he actually 
“The Gentle 
would have 
been forestalled again and again. As 
it is, Iam a sort of herald. 


Seldom has the hopefulness of prize- 
story writers had a better illustration 
than that cited by “The Bookman” in 
an account of a contest that evoked 
fifteen thousand manuscripts, notes the 
Dial. Two days after the announce- 
ment of this short-story contest there 
was sent in a tale that left nothing to 
be desired in point of brevity, being 
boiled down to two hundred and forty- 
eight words. But it was ignorantly 
written in pencil on brown paper, and 
with it came this peremptory order: 
“Send the $7,000 by registered male, as 
need it to rase morgage.” This, how- 
ever, is hardly more astonishing than 
the letters frequently received by mag- 
azine and newspaper ecditors, offering 
to supply poetry or fiction, or both, to 
the full capacity of the publication in 
question, and dictating terms of no 
shrinkingly modest nature. The ap- 
palling excess of zeal over knowledge 
of this world of ours could not reveal 
itself more strikingly than in these con- 
fidently expectant letters from the il- 


literate possessors of a genius that is} 


only awaiting the opportunity of a suit- 
able outlet in order to flood the land 
with masterpieces. No pent-up Utica 


ever contracted the powers of a Cato) 


as does the lack of sufficiently liberal 
editorial overtures restrain the ca- 
pacities of these might-be poets and 
novelists. 


John Galsworthy was born at 
Coombe, in Surrey, in 1867. His father, 
a prominent London solicitor, came of 
a family that had lived in Devonshire 
Since the advent of the Saxons. His 
mother belonged to the family of Bart- 
leetes, which had lived in Worcester- 
shire for several centuries. John Gals- 
worthy was educated at Harrow and 
at Oxford, graduating in New College 
there in 1889 with an honor (M.A.) 
degree in law. In 1890 he was called to 
the London bar, but, disliking the pro- 
fession, did not engage in practice. In 
fact, in 1891 he began to travel, and be- 
tween then and 1893 he visited Russia, 
Canada, British Columbia, Australia, 
New Zealand, the Fiji Islands and 
South Africa; and for a brief time was 
in New York city. It was not until he 
was 28 that he seriously took to writ- 
ing, publishing his first novel, ‘‘Joce- 
lyn,” in 1899, and “Villa Rubein” in 1900. 
Since then he has published a new book 
every year—his last novel, ‘'The Patri- 
cian,” appearing early this spring, fol- 
lowing the publication, in this country, 
of “Justice” by about eight months. 
Mr. Galsworthy is married, is not en- 
tirely dependent on his pen, passing the 
greater part of each year in Devonshire, 
the remainder in London. 


Tom L. Johnson’s closing months of 
life were devoted to the preparation of 
a narrative of his struggle with special 
privilege. But this necessitated a dis- 
cussion of his political and social rela- 
tions, and as the work expanded it be- 
came a story of his life. Mr. Johnson’s 
early career as a monopolist, his street 
railroad fights, his contests with Mark 
Hanna, his political fights, his associa- 
tion with Henry George, his ambitions 
and successes as an inventor, are only 
a few of the subjects of which he 
wrote. Extracts from the story will 
appear in a monthly magazine, but it 
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PAUL TRAVERS’ 
ADVENTURES 
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ON SPECIAL 
ASSIGNMENT 
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GLIMPSES ACROSS 
THE SEA 


By Samuel Travers Clover 


The first tells how an ambitious 
youth made his way around the 
world in order better to prepare 
himself for newspaper’ work. 
The second shows how Paul suc- 
ceeded as a reporter, and the big 
assignments he covered. He was 
the last white man to see Sitting 
Bull, and the only reporter, from 
start to finish, in the last vigi- 
lance party this country is likely 
to see. Published by Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co. The third 
book is ae eollection of pen 
sketches, giving a whimsical 
point of view of generally un- 
noted data in the more preten- 
tious books of travel. For sale by 


Cunningham, Curtiss & WelchCo. 
252 SQUTH SBRING ST. 


C. C. Parker, 
220 SOUTH BROADWAY 


and Jones’ Book Store, 
220 WEST Fiksl-si. 


will appear in book form in its entirely 
in the early fall with th imprint of B. 
W. Huebsch, New York. 


EK. Phillips Oppenheim is the new 
president of the Savage Club in Lon- 
don. Ata recent Saturday night house 
dinner Mr. Oppenheim read the follow- 
ing ‘“‘tribute:” 


{f have read your latest book, Oppenheim: 
it involves a swarthy crook, Oppenheim, 
And a maid with languid eves, 

And a dowager who sighs, 

Oppenheim, Oppenhein:— 

And your glory never dies, Oppenhiem. 


Mr. Oppenheim was among the Eng- 
lishmen present at the international 
pole match in New York. 


Brian Hooker, the author of “The 
Professor's Mystery,’ has just won the 
$10,000 prize in the Metropolitan Grand 
Opera House competition by his libret- 
to for the opera “Mona.” The compos- 
er, Prof. Horatio W. Parker of Yale, 
considers the libretto “the finest ever 
written in America.’ The libretto wil] 
be published in book form in June by 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


What makes a city ‘good material;” 
Once Bret Harte and Stevenson and 
Frank Norris had “discovered” San 
Franciseo, the California story became 
epidemic. Who is there among us who 
has not written at least one story of 
the Barbary Coast and the Haunted 
Casa de los Hidalgos, and of the Cali- 
fornia mission days before the gringo 
came? 
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Because of suminer sluggishness the | 


security markets this week have been 
revealing prices for certain of the 
standard stocks and bonds Known lo- 
cally that will look like bargain coun- 
ter pick-ups a few weeks hence. As is 


usual in such cases, the opportunity 
has not been lost by several bear 


cliques to take advantage of conditions. 
None of the big 
stood up under 
tered, 
if there would be a still further reces- 
sion in Values. 

Doheny Mexicans have heen the 
center of a fierce onslaught all week, 


due to the determination of certain 
inarket manipulators to get even, if 
possible, for a rather sound drubbing 


they experienced about six weeks ago, 
when, at the height of the recent Mex- 
ican troubles, they sought to make a 
drive against all of the securities op- 
erated from the other side of the Rio 
Grande. At that time it was reported 
that a bear pool on the Los Angeles 
Stock Ixchange was drained to the 
extent of several thousand dollars in a 
shortage of several hundred shares of 
the Doheny Mexicans, common as well 
as the preferred. Now that these same 
securities are about to be financed on 
iw large scale, an effort is being made to 
recoup the earlier losses on the short 
side. 

All 
well 
the former 
(heir own 


of the Stewart petroleums, as 
as Associated, are weaker, with 
issues, however, holding 
better than experts have 
been predicting. Associated has been 
elose to 50 this week, the bottom at 
which the stock has been held since its 
listing on the New York Exchange 
more than six months ago. Market of- 
ferings should be a purchase all along 
the line, in the better Known petrol- 
eum issues, although prices may ease 
off perceptibly before the permanent 
upturn. In fact, while stock market 
conditions are seldom governed hy 
precedent, the experience of at least 
four years has been thatalways at this 
season there is a bear market, until af- 
ter the middle of July, when the usual 
reverse action begins to set in. 
(‘entral rules firm, although 


not in 


demand. The Doheny Americans have 
been pounded rather severely this 
week. Several of the cheaper special- 


ties are off in price, notably California 
Midway, which has to face a suit at 
law, in which its entire landed estate is 
in dispute. Jade, Rice Ranch, New 
Penn and Oleum are weak, and West- 
ern Union has lost almost its entire 
recent gain of better than ten dollars 
share. 

Among the bonds there is little do- 
ing, and the entire banking list is eas- 
ir, with the exeeption of First National 
and Southern Trust. Citizens National 
and Central National appear to be 
wanted at lower prices, while Broad- 
way Bank & Trust is In demand among 
wu certain contingent that professes to 
be convineed the stock is due for a 
substantial rise. 

Home preferred, as well as common, 
is weak, the remainder of the industrial 
list continuing inactive. Los Angeles 
Investment is in demand. 

Money is plentiful with no signs of a 
change in rates. 


zl 





Tells How Country Grows 

Seven hundred and fifty pages of 
“olid figures, 
discussions other than explanatory 
notes, form a rather uninteresting look- 
ing volume issued by the bureau of sta- 
tistics of the department of commerce 
and labor entitled ‘Statistical Abstract 
of the TInited States.” yet this annual 
volume. the thirty-third issue of which 
has just made its appearance, is called 
for by thousands of people in every part 
of the United States and in fact in 
every part of the world. It tells of the 
area, natural resources and population 
of the country from the adoption of the 
Constitution to the present time; agri- 
culture, forestry and fisheries; manu- 
facturing and mining-industries, occu- 
pations, labor and wages; internal 
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communication and transportation, 
merchant marine and shipping; foreign 
commerce, internal commerce, commerce 
of non-contiguous territories; prices, 
consumption estimates, 
and insurance; wealth and _ public 
finance; the civil service, army, navy, 
pensions, congressional apportionment, 
the presidential elections; the statisti- 
cal records of progress of the United 
states from 1800 to 1910; and closes 
with a few pages devoted to commer- 
cial, financial and monetary statistics 
of the principal countries of the world. 
It is compiled by the bureau of statis- 
tics, in part from its own data of com- 
merce and transportation, in part from 
data gathered by other governmental 
organizations. 


Banks and Banking 


In his address at Manhattan Beach 
last week, before the members of the 


New York State Bankers Association, 
in annual convention, Joseph T. Tal- 
bert, vice-president of the National 


City Bank of New York traversed the 


progress in banking methods in recent | 


years, dwelling more particulariy on 
the lessons learned from the panic of 
1967, which, he said, “though powerful- 
ly instructive, may not have been suf- 
ficient to 
legislation until we shall have had an- 
Other such object lesson. For my own 
part, I fear, in view of political exi- 
gencies, that the chances are altogether 
against the speedy passage of any such 
legislation; and it is nearly certain 
that it will not be accomplished unless 
tne people shall arise and demand it. 


The banks and citizens of every | 


state in the Union should wake up and 
hestir themselves not only to secure 
the speedy passage of a law in the na- 
ture of that suggested to the national 
monetary ‘commission by Senator Ald- 
rich, but to the end that all political 
considerations and every thought of 
party advantage are cast aside. We 
should set ourselves resolutely and de- 
terminedly on these points, and we 
snould endeavor also to Inspire our pat- 
rons with equal resolution and deter- 
inination.” After paying attention to 
the developments of the independent 
examination of individual banks under 
the direction and supervision of the 
clearing house, Mr. 
the general elevation to the higher 
plane of methods and management of 
the national banks throughout the 
eountry, as is being accomplished 
through the persistent and determined 
effort of the comptroller 
rency. He pointed out that Mr. Mur- 
rav has eliminated from the service all 
incompetent examiners and insists up- 
on thorough and efficient work. It was 
Mr. Talbert who, in his address a year 


bring about the necessary J! 


money, banking | 











Talbert discussed |! 


of the cur- | 


ago, before the Texas Bankers Asso- | 


ciation, sounded the warning to the 
country of the dangers arising from a 
continuation of our national and indi- 
vidual extravagances, liberal excerpts 
from which appeared 
at. the time: 


Charles A. Elder, president of the Los 
Angeles Investment Company, who re- 


in The Grapnic | 


turned last week from the state bank- . 


ers’ convention at Lake Tahoe, echoes | sealed bids up to July 11, for the pur- 


the expression of all returning Los An- 
“there is no place like 
home.” He visited in San Francisco 
and Oakland, inspecting the commercial 
features of both cities, and declares 
that Oakland will not approach the San 
Pedro facilities, when the harbor is 
completed. He is enthusiastic over the 
1915 fair for San Francisco, affirming 
that Los Angeles will reap a big por- 
tion of the tourist crop without having 
to stand the expense. 


July 11 tne voters of Oceanside will 
decide the question of issuing $15,000 
bonds for a high schoo] building. Bonds 
are to be $750 each, bearing 5 per cent 
interest, payable annually. 


Santa Monica beach district state- 





ments of its six banks show a total de- 
i posit of more than $2,000,000. The old- 


| 





est institution in the district, the Bank 
of Santa Monico, leads with deposits 
of $889,316.55, of which amount the 
Sawtelle branch has $130,000. Second 
in the list comes the Ocean Park Bank 
of Santa Monica, with deposits to the 
amount of $460,035.80. 


Reports made to the comptroller of 
the currency at Washington show that 
June 7 
geles had loans and discounts amount- 


| ing to $38,334,790; gold coin, $4,976,465; 


legal tender, $7,391,344; total resources, 
$72,485,160; individual deposits, $87,- 
625,426; percentage of legal reserve to 
deposits, 28.02. 


Planada, the new city-beautiful 
Merced county, is progressing rapidly. 
July 4 the corner stone of the Planada 
Hotel and the Bank of Planada will be 
laid by J. Harvey McCarthy of Los An- 
geles, who is called the father 
town. 


Upland has been chosen as the loca- 
tion for one of the new postal savings 
banks. Its fitness for this selection is 
shown by the figures put out by the 
postoffice last year, which compare fa- 
vorably with the business of much larg- 
er cities. 


Inglewood city council has passed an 
ordinance for a special election to be 
held July 3 to vote on the issuance of 
$30,000 for street improvements. 


Stock and Bond Briefs 


Total interest and dividend disburse- 
ments for July, 1911, are estimated by 
the Wall Street Journal to exceed $250,- 
Gu0,000, as against $232,000,000 for the 
same month a year ago, a gain of about 
$18,000,000. The inerease is made up 
mainly from the bonds, interest on 
which was $36,955,000 in excess of that 
for July, 1910. Dividends show a fall- 
ing off of more than $17,100,000. In- 
lerest payments for the present montn 
amount to $181,626,115, divided as fol- 
lows: Railroad, $87,745,587; industrials 
and miscellaneous, $55,010,555; electric 
railways, $18,117,560 (exclusive of the 
Interborough - Metropolitan and _ the 
Hudson-Manhattan lines, which are in- 
eluded under railroads); New York 
city, $1,300,000; all other cities, coun- 





| ties, states and territories of the Unit- 


ed States, $16,221,162; government 
bonds, $3,231,251. Dividend disburse- 
ments will exceed $70,013,592, made up 
as follows: Railroads, $28,208,821; in- 
dustriais and miscellaneous, $27,576,- 
944; electric railways, $7,727,297; New 
York city banks and trust companies, 
$6,500,530. The estimate of interest 
payments is based on = $3,699,768,000 
railroad bonds, $1,756,993,000 industrial 
and miscellaneous bonds, $766,158,000 
street or electric railway bonds, $798,- 
426,200 state and city bonds (exclusive 
of New York city) and $646,250,150 gov- 
ernment bonds, upon which a quarterly 
interest payment is made in July. Dis- 
bursements thus far for 1911 aggregate 
$1.006,000,060, made up as follows; July, 
$251,000,000; June, $80,000,000; May, 
$103,000.000; April, $158,000,000; Marcn, 
$118,000,C00; February, $85,000,000, and 
January, $211,000,000. 


Los Angeles board of supervisors will 
receive sealed bids up to July 24 for 
the purchase of $60,000 bonds of AlI- 
hambra city school district. also $53,- 
600 of the high school district bonds. 
They will bear 4% per cent interest, 
payable annually. Certified check 
must be 3 per cent of amount bid. 


Suit has been entered .by the Escon- 
dido Utilities Company against Seth 
Hartley, president of the corporation, 
alleging that Mr. Hartley was given an 
issue of fifty $1,000 bonds in trust to 
sel], and afterward refused to relin- 
quish them, even after severing his 
connection with the company. 


City clerk of Covina will receive 
chase of municipal improvement bonds 
ig the amount of $3.500, bearing 5 per 
cent interest payable semi-annually. 
Certified check must be for 5 per cent 


of amount bid. 


Redondo Beach city school district 
will hold an election July 10 to vote for 
the issuing and selling bonds in the 
amount of $75,000 for school purposes. 
Bonds to bear 5 per cent interest pay- 
able annually. 


Henry McDonald of Los Angeles 
bought the Oakdale irrigation district, 


| bonds amounting to $1,175,000. Brown & 


Alcorn of Berkeley were awarded the 
construction contract, which involves 
nearly a million dollars. 


City council of Santa Monica has 
asked the city attorney to draw up an 
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EQUITABLE 
SAVINGS BANK 








Interest on Deposits Computed Monthly 


4% on Regular Savings Accounts 


3% on Savings Accounts Subject 
to Check. 


count for funds temporarily idle. 


A most convenient ac- 


Money to Loan on Approved Realty. 


FIRST AND SPRING STREETS 


Specialty Business Property and High Class 
Residence Property 


“MINES oF FARISH 
REAL ESTATE AGENTS 
353 | S:HILL STREET 

TL 


Fully Equipped Rental Department, 
Glve us a call. Phones: Home 10673: Sun. Main‘ 1547 





















Oleum Development 
Company 


The best speculative purchase of all the Oil Stocks. 
Full ioformation furnished and orders executed by 
Fielding J. Stilson Company 


Financial Agents. Members Los Angeles Stock Ex. 
05 H. W. HELLMAN BUILDING 
10261 Mam 105 


ALBERT SEARL 


Reliable _Investment | Securities 
332 SECURITY BUILDING 


Member Los Angeles Stock Exchange 
Telephone: ——_————F 1584 
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Bond [nvestors Can Be Reached | 
Through The Graphic 
NOsWASTE. CIRCULATION 
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BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 
JONES BOOK STORE. 226 West First Street. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 








FORVIE-PETTEBONE Co., 514 8. Broadway, 
Main 937. Home F837. 


- HARNESS AND SADDLERY 





315 North Los Angeles St. 
established 1854. Main 8s0S. 


JEWELRY MANUFACTURERS 


SAMUEE C. FOY, 














CARL ENTENMANN. Jewelry, 


21714 S& Rpring St. Opxtalre 











DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


United States Land Office 
Not Coal Landa. 
Los Angeles, Cal.. May 8, 1911. 
Notice is hereby given that Willard C. James, 
1202 Central Ave., of Los Angeles. California. as 
assignee of John Hahn, Adm. of Estate of John 
Ilahn, deceased, has filed in this office Soldier’s 


Additional Hoinestead application, No. 0130389. 
for the NEY of NEY Sec. 13, T. 1 58., R. 18 
WW. SB. M. 

A copy of said application by descrintive 


sub-divisions has been conspicuously posted in 
this office for the inspection of persons tinter— 
ested, and the public generally, and the pur- 
pose thereof is to allow all persons claiming 
the land adversely, or desiring to show it to be 
mineral in character, an opportunity to file 
written objections to said application in 


oF ce, 
Dated Los Angeles. California. May 8, 1911. 
FRANK BUREN. Revister. 
ROBINSON. Receiver. 


OD Raa 
Date of first publication. June 3, 1911. 
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ordinance for an election for the pur- 
pose of voting bonds for sewer exten- 
sions, in the sum of $30,000. 


Chino’s trustees have unanimously 
accepted the bid of Purcell, Gray & 
Gale for the $40,000 issue of water 


bonds, at a premium of $1900. 


Five bids have been received for the 
$15,000 bond issue for the Nordhoff high 


school, bids ranging from $14,850 to 
$18,125. 
Tong Beach has voted an issue of 


$850,000 bonds for the purchase by the 
cily of two private water plants. 


In the recent Holtville election, the 
water works bonds carried by a large 
majority. 
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